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Meal Ticket 
On The 
Mound 


He rolled over, sat up, and 
snapped the ball to first for 
the third out. 


H E HAD that thing called 
class, in big gobs. Standing 
out there on the hill in the 
brilliant sunlight, barn-door shoul¬ 
ders swivelling as he checked the 
bases, he exuded it. Just as he radi¬ 
ated that overpowering confidence 
when he faced the hitter, as if he 
were looking right down the guy’s 
throat. “The Big Beaut,” the sports 
writers had dubbed him. And they 
were right; watching Blackie George 
wheel them in from that mound was 
like watching a thorobred in action. 


Now big Blackie, with the shock 
of gleaming pitch-dark hair and the 
imperious eagle-beaked nose, stooped 
the big shoulders forward slightly. 
Eyed the hitter, a corner of his mouth 
quirking up. It was as if he were 
saying, “Swing, ya bum, and I’ll 
throw it r i g ht through your bat!” 
One down. Sacks loaded, thanks to 
two boots behind him and an inten¬ 
tional pass. Eighth inning with the 
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Trojans ahead of the visitors, 2-0. 
And the Big Beaut, pitching master¬ 
fully, en route to his sixth straight 
■win if he could get out of this hole. 
But one solid hit here— 

The southpaw let it go with that 
whipping sidearm motion of his, 


snapping the ball out from behind 
his hip. Four pitches; and the enemy 
batsman went to take a drink of water 
after getting nothing but thin air as 
he swung for the third strike. The 
crowd bellowed at the terrific hook. 

“You got us that pennant already. 


“You never had to fight for anything in your life, bigshot; 
everything broke just right for you. Sure, you’re good — or 
you were good, when everything was going right. But now your 
luck's turned; the heat’s on, and now they can all see that your 
name shouldn’t be Blackie George, but Yellow George. Now 
let’s see you whine and quit, busher! 
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Beaut! You got us that pennant!” 
one fog-horn-voiced fan crowed. 

And Blackie George stood working 
the rosin bag on the hill with that 
shadow of a grin. He stood like a 
king with the sunlight glittering off 
the raindrops on the infield grass 
about him. There had been a brief 
shower the inning before. 

“One more, boy, one more!” yipped 
Cracker Morse the second sacker, 
bouncing off his glove like a jug¬ 
gler. 

Big Blackie came through with his 
deadly change-up curve and got the 
hitter to foul off a bad one. Then the 
stretch and that smoking terrific 
hook, on the inside. That hook that 
broke off as sharply as if it had 
hinges on it. The batter ducked back, 
figuring it was inside all the way, 
going to hit him, and the ball clipped 
the bat that he hadn’t had time to get 
off his shoulder. A freak hit; it 
flickered over the grass in choppy 
hops midway between the mound and 
first, and that hitter was one of those 
winged-heeled boys. 

The Big Beaut jumped off that 
mound and raced to his left fast. He 
might be temperamental, vain—as 
some of the sports scribes asserted— 
but he was always in there playing, 
ready to go after anything. And his 
pride demanded that he stop those 
"bums” without conceding a run now. 
He lunged down, made a bare-handed 
pickup. His feet shot from under him 
on the wet grass. He pitched head¬ 
long. sideward, crashed down with all 
his weight on his left shoulder. Even 
then he rolled over, sat up, and 
snapped the ball to Splints Quinley 
at first for the third out. 

The crowd raved as he headed for 
the dugout. Sacks loaded. Two dan¬ 
gerous hitters up, and the Big Beaut 
had stopped them. Champ stuff. 

“You broke their hearts that time, 
Blackie!” bawled half-pint dynamic 
Micky Phipps, Trojan pilot, from the 
dugout step. He was a fiery tough- 
talk. ng manager but somewhat in awe 
jof Blackie George with hi# terrific 


faith in himself, “You sure—” Then 
he broke off. 

A FEW strides away, Blackie had 
stopped short, clutched at that 
left shoulder. A spasm of pain made 
his face jerk. He moved the arm care¬ 
fully and there was a yank up in the 
shoulder socket. He sagged with nau¬ 
sea. Micky Phipps sprang out of the 
dugout, followed by players. They 
got him in on the bench. Micky want¬ 
ed to know what hurt. 

Blackie shook his head angrily. 
“Shoulder. Feels like I snapped some¬ 
thing. Wait a minute—” He kneaded 
it, then brought the arm around in 
a throwing motion. It broke off half¬ 
way as he swayed from the bench. 
Agony stained his face with a death¬ 
ly pallor. 

The trainer peeled the southpaw’s 
shirt half off. It was already begin¬ 
ning to swell in an angry red fashion 
with a big blotch of bruise up near 
the joint. Phipps at once ordered him 
into the clubhouse to let the club 
physician check up. As Blackie 
walked along the foul line with the 
trainer, each section of the stands 
gave him a hand. But the noise broke 
off quickly behind him. Forty odd 
thousand fans were scared; the Tro¬ 
jans just couldn’t lose the Big Beaut. 

The doctor looked it over in the 
locker room, then demanded a hospi¬ 
tal checkup and x-rays. Blackie 
laughed. “Bet it’s leprosy.” He 
dressed and insisted on driving his 
big cream-colored convert, with 
“B.B.” for “Big Beaut” mono- 
grarotned on the doors, down to the 
hospital. A bunch of sports writers, 
abandoning the press coop in the 
park, were there almost as soon as 
he. 

X-rays. Specialists coming in and 
prodding and manipulating the limb. 
Report from the x-ray lab: no frac¬ 
ture. Blackie grinned cockily. But a 
half hour later, as the sports writers 
rushed for the phones, he wasn’t so 
exultant. He had sustained a slight 
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separation with pulled ligaments plus 
a severe bone bruise where the arm 
met the shoulder socket. The word 
was flashed to city sports desks. 

“Yeah, he’ll be out about ten days. 
Not too serious. Yeah, but he can’t 

pitch. Uh-huh- Could cost the 

Trojans their chance for the flag 
with the way those Colts are com¬ 
ing. Uh-huh. Okay.’’ 

Later, in his hotel room, Blackie 
gav’ out a statement. “A lucky break 
for the rest of the league. When I 
get back in there, I’ll mow ’em down. 
I’ll make ’em sorry I was ever out 
hurt. I won’t disappoint those team¬ 
mates of mind. ’S a promise, and I 
never break a promise, gentlemen!” 

Leaving the room, one of the re¬ 
porters whispered to another, “The 
Beaut sure hates the vertical pro¬ 
noun, doesn’t he?”,,.. 

IGHT AFTER dinner, Diana 
called long distance. She’d 
heard the news over the radio. “Vin¬ 
cent, dear, are you in great pain?” 

Blackie winced at that “Vincent.” 
It was his given name but he’d never 
like it. Diana was inclined to be that 
way though, sort of formal. He as¬ 
sured her he was all right, no maimed 
cripple. Just one of those breaks you 
had to expect in the game. “I’ll be 
back in there soon making those hit¬ 
ters look like slaphappy goons with 
holes in their bats! Don’t worry.” 

“Vincent, I am worried. You need 
somebody to take care of you,” Diana 
cooed. “I’m flying East. I’ll wire my 
arrival time.” 

It was strange the next day to sit 
in the dugout, not in uniform, the 
strapped-up shoulder sort of stiff, 
knowing he was not going to unleash 
the big left arm in that game no mat¬ 
ter what happened. Before the con¬ 
test, the reporters clustered around 
him like a swarm of bees, listening 
carefully to his most casual word, de¬ 
manding the latest on the shoulder 
condition. The rest of the players 


were ignored by the press as if they 
weren’t even present. 

“There are eight other guys on the 
team,” remarked Mitch Higgins a lit¬ 
tle loudly. It was a little strange 
coming from him. Higgins was the 
stonewaller type of shortstop, never 
flashy, but as dependable as a rock. 
The kind of a guy you took for 
granted, even his arrow-swift bulls- 
eye-accurate throwing, because he 
was completely devoid of color. On 
the club, he was known as “Mr. Si¬ 
lent.” 

One of the writers turned to the 
sawed-off little Micky Phipps. 
“What’s this dope about the Trojans 
bringing up some rook pitcher named 
Wild Joe Spane, Phipps?” 

The manager said it was so. Very 
promising youngster from the club’s 
farm chain; had opened the season 
like a comet with a Class-C club in 
the farm system; been moved up to 
Ricon City in a Class-A circuit. And 
he hurled sensational ball there des¬ 
pite the fact it was a light-batting 
outfit, had amassed an amazing num¬ 
ber of strikeouts even when defeated. 

“He might be just another morn¬ 
ing glory of a minor leaguer,” Phipps 
hedged cautiously. “But they say he’s 
got a lot of poise, so I want to see 
how he reacts against major league 
hitting. After all, there’s next year 
and the year after, you know.” 

Phipps meant that some of his reg¬ 
ular mound staff were approaching 
the age where a man starts to go over 
the hill. He had to be ready to rebuild. 
Blackie knew all about it; they’d re¬ 
leased his friend, Jim Evens, a utili¬ 
ty outfielder, to make room for this 
new kid. 

T HE GAME got under way, Ted 
Tober, the curve-bailer, on the 
hill for the Trojans. He was a squat 
veteran, a cutie pitcher who special¬ 
ized in control. But in the third, his 
control eluded him and the opposi¬ 
tion moved three tallies across the 
plate before Phipps could get in:* 
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relief man. The Trojans never got 
back in the fight. It was disappoint¬ 
ing. Tobei might lose but he was sel¬ 
dom driven to the showers. The Tro¬ 
jan play was fireless, anyway. There 
was littie pepper in the dugout; they 
were obviously discouraged, upset by 
the loss of their hurling ace, the Big 
Beaut. 

The trainer gave Blackie’s shoulder 
some heat lamp treatment, then the 
big pitcher went out to LaGuardia 
Field to meet Diana’s plane coming in 
from the Midwest. She was a gor¬ 
geous picture as she came down the 
mobile steps from the plane cabin, a 
tall statuesque blonde, very smart in 
a pastel tailleur. Big Blackie, grin¬ 
ning like a school kid, embraced her. 
He’d fallen in love with her when she 
had been a co-ed on the same campus 
where he had pitched his way to fame 
that had gained him a big league con¬ 
tract. And when he had completed 
his first sensational season in Double 
-A ball, they’d become engaged. She 
felt wonderful in his arms. 

Then the newspaper photogra¬ 
phers’ flashlight bulbs began to pop. 
Diana drew away from his face. 
“Please, Vincent! Not here! Make 
those men stop taking pictures, puh- 
leeze, Vincent!” 

He chuckled. "Shucks, sweet, you 
are engaged to a man who’s supposed 
to be news. Can I help it if the fans 
want to see what the Beaut’s future 
wife looks like? Why—” 

“How sweet! How touching! Give 
her a big smack, Bud,” came a mock¬ 
ing, slightly shrill voice from one 
side. It was one of the passengers 
from the plane. 

Blackie glanced around and saw a 
big sloping-shouldered kid. He was a 
little taller than the Beaut himself, 
rawboned, with bright yellow hair 
that was so sleek it looked as if it 
were painted on his skull. He was 
homely with a face reminiscent of a 
clown, made for grinning. And he 
radiated a nonchalant what-the-hell 
confidence. He nodded to Blackie 


George, then strolled off, sports 
jacket over his arm in the sultry 
night. Blackie heard him ask some¬ 
body: 

“Not bad-looking, that blonde. Not 
hard to take at all.... Who’s the 
black-haired Joe getting the big play 
from the press? Some Hollywood 
ham?’’ 

Blackie was nettled for a moment. 
He wasn’t accustomed to people be¬ 
ing ignorant of who he was. Then he 
was holding Diana’s hand in a cab a3 
they rolled cityward. “Di, let’s get 
married now while you’re here in 
New York,” he started impulsively. 
“We can slip over to Jersey and—” 

She patted his cheek chidingly. 
“Dear, you know P«*d would go sim¬ 
ply wild if we didn’t have a big 
church wedding back in Munro.... 
Now tell me exactly about your 

arm!- Vincent, you’re ruining my 

makeup with those kisses!” 

WWE TOLD her it was nothing. 
Mm That he’d be back in there soon, 
going like a house afire again. They 
had cocktails at El Morroco. Dinner 
at one of those smart 52nd Street 
places. Diana amused him the way 
she liked to make entrances. He just 
walked into a place and there was al¬ 
ways somebody who knew him. Over 
the food, she surprised him with: 

“Vincent, don’t worry—about the 
arm, I mean.” 

He grinned in that confident way 
that could make a hitter feel like a 
two-bit bum in the wrong pew. 
“Worry, pigeon? Shucks, no. I—” 

Smoothly, she added, “Because if 
the injury is serious, permanent, you 
can always come into the office at 
Dad's factory.” 

The Beaut choked on his lobster 
cocktail. Him in a mattress factory! 
Why, baseball was his life career. He 
lived it, ate it, dreamt it. The crack 
of ash on horsehide... .the easy 
sweat as the hot sun baked a man’s 
hide.,. .the rhubarbs as irate players 
converged on an arbiter with murder 
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in their eyes. All that, it was food 
and drink to him. He shook his head 
and thanked Diana. But after he 
turned in that night, it gnawed on his 
mind a little. 

At the park the next day, he 
donned a rubber sweatshirt, circled 
the park at a trot several times, then 
shagged fungoes in the outfield to 
keep his legs in condition. When he 
returned to the clubhouse for his 
lunch of a sandwich and a glass of 
milk, the new rookie pitcher, Wild 
Joe jjpane, had arrived. Splints Quin- 
ley pointed him out to Blackie. 

The latter saw a tall loose-jointed, 
long-backed figure in the doorway of 
the manager’s office, talking with 
Phipps. This Spane carried a small 
fairly narrow black case, far too lit¬ 
tle to tote any kind of equipment, 
Phipps called Blackie over. 

“Spane, I want you to meet Black¬ 
ie George. Blackie, this is Wild Joe 
Spane.” 

The latter half turned lazily. And 
Blackie was looking at the tall yel¬ 
low-haired fresh guy who’d made the 
cracks at the airport. Wild Joe 
looked down at the ace with that half¬ 
laughing look typical of him, put 
out his hand, drawled: 

“Hello, George.... You a pitcher, 
too, huh?” 

MteLACKIE George did a slow 
burn. No, he wasn’t much of a 
pitcher: just the hottest thing in the 
league. But he was too smart to blow. 
“Must be thinking of somebody else,” 
he said smoothly. “I play the outfield 
against left-handed lineups on rainy 
days—or when we have a fresh rookie 
on the mound.” 

Phipps figuratively broke them by 
pointing at the slim black bag and 
asking Wild Joe what it was. 

“That?” Wild Joe Spane spoke 
proudly, possessively. “Oh, that’s my 
saxaphone. Never without it. Left it 
in a railroad station once and couldn’t 
pitch a win for a week till it was 
found. Honest- Well, I’ll climb 


into a monkey suit so you can get a 

look at my stuff, Micky, ol’ kid_ 

And you can’t kid me, George; I’ll 
bet you’re a thrower!” 

He was just as off handedly cocky 
when he started to throw during the 
pre-game fielding drill. The big park, 
the fact that he was wearing a mon¬ 
key suit with the famed name, Tro¬ 
jans, emblazoned in maroon across it, 
none of that awed the tall rook. He 
just ra’red back, kicked high, and let 
them go. Soon the reserve catcher’s 
mitt was yelling as they smacked in. 
The kid had a world of natural speed 
despite his floppy style of delivery. 
And the fast one was alive with that 
nasty hop that makes a batter think 
he’s got hallucinations. 

“Got a curve—or anything else?” 
asked Micky Phipps, freckled face 
a tough little mask as he stood be¬ 
hind Wild Joe. With the manager, at 
his request, was the Big Beaut. 

Wild Joe threw a few big curves. 
They were flashy. 

“Don’t break off sharp enough,” 
Blackie muttered to the manager. 
Wild Joe’s sleek blond head jerked 
around fast; apparently he had ears 
that could hear the grass grow. 

Then he showed Phipps his 
change-up ball. It was pretty good, 
floating up there deceptively, a nice 
contrast to his smoking-hot speed. He 
could put it in high and Low, could 
catch either corner with it. 

“Wait!” The Beaut stepped for¬ 
ward impulsively. There was nothing 
personal. He was a professional who 
had seen a flaw. “Look, Spane, you’re 
tipping it on that change-up ball. 
Your wind-up is noticeably slower. 
And you take a shorter step when 
you release it. Look.” He stepped up 
and imitated Wild Joe’s style when 
he fired the slow change-up pitch. 

“Huh? It’s always fooled ’em be¬ 
fore.” 

“This is the big league, mister,” 
Blackie couldn’t resist the impulse 
to apply the needle. “You gotta 
throw the letup ball just like you 
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were uncorking your hot rock—or 
they’ll murder it!” 

“Well, I’ll try." And then the big 
kid with the sloping shoulders 
showed Phipps some more speed. He 
had it and threw with a loose tireless 
motion all right. 

Shifting back into street clothes 
just before the game to join Diana in 
the stands, big Blackie wondered 
about one thing. Where did this 
brash rook get the monicker of “Wild 
Joe?” He’d found the plate regularly 
in his pitching test before the mana¬ 
ger. No slightest sign of wildness, of 
lack of control. Blackie wondered 
how he’d be under fire. He found 
out that very day as the Trojan’s 
dropped another, the opener of the 
series with the tough rambunctious 
Colts who’d come out of the second 
division to throw a scare into the 
rest of the league. When the ninth 
opened with the dejected listless 
Trojans, playing like a bunch of 
stuffed mummies, trailing at 7-1, 
Diana wanted to leave before they 
were caught in the crowd. 

Big Blackie half rose, then sat 
down again quickly. He ignored her 
impatient twitch at the sleeve of his 
gray flannel sports jacket. For Wild 
Joe Spane was walking to the mound 
for the Trojans. And the public ad¬ 
dress system gave his name and num¬ 
ber over the air. He went to work and 
got the first man on four pitches with 
a swinging third strike. The next hit¬ 
ter, after blinking at the live fast one 
a few times, swung way around on 
the change-up ball and fouled out to 
Casey. The third man fouled off too, 
then larruped a letter-high ball into 
the right field bleachers for a round 
tripper. “Came through with that one 
too fat,” the Beaut muttered in his 
seat, watching hawk-eyed. “Now.... 
now is the time.” 

But that home-run blast didn’t 
seem to bother the rook a whit. He 
had his full control as he went back 
to work, got a 1 and 2 count on the 
next hitter. There was an easy hop¬ 


per to short. And the usually rock¬ 
like “Mr. Silent”, Higgins, booted it 
to put a man on first. 

“If he’s going to blow, it’ll be 
now,” Blackie said. 

But there was no blowing. Working 
unhurriedly, confidently, Wild Joe 
got the third out when he made the 
hitter poke a sky-high fly into short 
center off his speed ball. With an ir¬ 
ritated Diana, Blackie George left 
the park with the vague uncomforta¬ 
ble feeling that he had a rival in the 
building on the mound. It didn’t 
make sense. One inning was no ball 
game. Yet the Beaut sensed there was 
another star in the making.... 

ir 2 Si 

T HE FIRST nine days of the 
enforced idleness with the 
shoulder injury passed quicker 
than the Big Beaut had expected. It 
chafed him to sit in the dugout and 
watch the staggering club take past¬ 
ings without being able to do any¬ 
thing about it. And he felt an inex¬ 
plicable' pang of jealousy when the 
cocky Wild Joe Spane took the hill. 

There were two occasions. Micky 
Phipps started the kid in the last 
game of the Colts series. But poor 
support followed by a fat double cost 
him three runs in the third. More 
sloppy fielding set up two more tal¬ 
lies for the Colts in the fifth. So in 
the home half, when the desperate 
Trojans got a threat going, Phipps 
yanked him for a pinch hitter. The 
other time was four days later when 
Tober on the hill was hanging on the 
ropes and trying to save himself in 
the sixth. The phone from the bull¬ 
pen rang in the dugout. The catcher 
out there handling the relief pitch¬ 
ers told the manager: 

“Wild Joe is out here and said to 
tell you he’s ready any time you want 
him.” 

Micky Phipps was impressed. And 
when there was another single off 
Tober, Phipps brought in the yellow- 
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headed rook. Wild Joe pitched four 
and a third innings, giving up but one 
run in a game already lost. Taking 
Diana to the theatre that evening, and 
to one of the smart night spots after¬ 
ward, The Beaut was moody and taci¬ 
turn. He was accustomed to that 
spotlight, and he didn’t like the idea 
of anybody even threatening to steal 
it from him. 

Diana kept chatting, persistently 
asking him what was wrong. She kept 
telling him not to worry about his 
arm. There was always papa’s mat¬ 
tress factory. “There’s a real business 
future there, you know, Vincent. 
Baseball, well—it’s a game, it’s dif¬ 
ferent.” She turned on that knowing 
smile. 

Blackie beganito simmer around the 
boiling point, began to wonder if 
she’d try to dictate even more to him 
once they were married. That latter 
subject was eating on him too. Sev¬ 
eral times he thought he’d talked her 
into hopping over to Jersey and get¬ 
ting the knot tied. But, always, at 
the last moment, she drew back. 

“Let’s wait, sweet,” she told him. 
“Maybe later in the summer when the 
club is on a Western trip we can ar¬ 
range it. But—well, let’s wait now, 
Vincent. I don’t want you to be car¬ 
rying any extra responsibilities when 
you make your comeback.” 

“Comeback?” he’d flared. “It’s no 
comeback. Just a case of this arm get¬ 
ting well and then I step in there and 
mow ’em down and—” 

“Don’t shout, please, sweet. People 
are staring!” 

Then he was over at the hospital 
the first thing on the ninth day for 
a check-up. His shoulder was pro¬ 
nounced fit but he was warned to 
start in easy. That day at the field, 
he did some throwing. The next day 
more, and harder. He told Micky 
Phipps he was ready. And on the 
twelveth day after the accident, he 
was named the night before to toss 
the opener of a twin bill against the 
Beavers. Phipps was gambling with 


Wild Joe Spane in the night cap. 

¥T WAS emblazoned in headlines 
A across the sports sections. 

“Trojans Back in Pennant Race 

with Return of the Big Beaut ... 

Big Blackie Primed to Put 

Crusher on Opposition ,” 

The park was just five thousand 
short of capacity though the Beavers 
were a seveqth-place club. And the 
Beaut stalked out to the hill, mouth 
quirking a little at the shouted ova¬ 
tion he got. It was like a welcome 
home. Behind - him the infield yipped 
and chirped like a bunch of excited 
swamp fowl, flipping the apple 
around as if it were literally a ball of 
fire. The Trojans had their old pep¬ 
per and faith back now that their 
bell mare had returned to the dia¬ 
mond wars. 

The Beaut glanced over to the box 
behind first where Diana sat, tipped 
his cap. Then he began to pitch. The 
old hook in there on the hands for a 
called strike. A ball. The change-up 
curve outside but the batter fishing 
and missing. The man finally fouled 
off a hook that Splints Quinley gath¬ 
ered in easily. A salvo of clapping 
from the crowd. This was the Big 
Beaut they knew, all right. 

His arm felt good. Loose. No pain 
when he whipped it around. The next 
hitter rolled out to Mr. Silent at 
short. The third man in the batting 
order did last one of those hooks for 
a double off the left field wall. The 
Beaut just looked around and gave 
him that silent-laugh-look treatment. 
But Casey Stroud came out to the 
hill. 

“Don’t get careless, kid.... This 
bunch sometimes gets swinging. Snap 
that hook off sharp when you pour 
it in there,” he said. 

Blackie whiffed the next man with 
that change-up curve for the third 
strike. But inside, he was a trifle 
worried as he ducked down into the 
dugout. Of course, he’d work back 
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into the groove; but the hook was 
not breaking off with its old dazzling 
eye-defying acuteness. It didn’t seem 
too important as the Trojans gar¬ 
nered a couple of tallies in the home 
half. 

Then the Beavers scored in the top 
of the second. Blackie had gotten the 
first man. He gave up a walk as the 
hook wouldn’t come over the platter. 
The next man fouled off two of the 
hooks, then plastered a change-up 
offering for a double and the run. 
Mr. Silent took Blackie out of it 
with a slick double play. The third 
went by. But the trouble came in the 
fourth. The Beaut had reverted to 
his fast ball in the third, but he never 
had been blinding fast anyway. The 
dazzling hook that seemed to break 
into its slant with a sizzling rush 
was the big weapon of his pitching 
repetoire. 

One Beaver stepped into his fast 
one for a single through the infield. 
The second man popped out. Blackie, 
beginning to leak sweat despite the 
cool breeze, strained to make that 
hook bend blazingly in there in the 
old way. It wouldn’t and he gave up 
a walk to put two on. Cracker Morse 
came in with an encouraging word. 

“I’ll get ’em, the bums,” Blackie 
grated. He unleashed another hook. 
It was belted for a double, scoring 
two runs to put the Beavers ahead. 
Swearing, the Beaut motioned with 
his chin to Phipps. The pilot came 
out. 

“My stuff isn’t breaking right, 
Micky.... Just rustiness after the 
layoff, I guess. Better bring in some¬ 
body else,” Blackie told him. Then 
he walked out. After all, he was no 
rookie who had to prove himself. 
And there was no sense in staying 
in and subjecting himself to a wallop¬ 
ing around like some staggering sec¬ 
ond rater. He smiled at the applause 
he got. But, afterward, under the 
shower, it hit him like a blackjack 
blow out of the dark. 

Suppose the great hook, the mas¬ 


tery over it, did not return to him? 

Late in the afternoon, in a cocktail 
lounge with Diana, he heard the news 
over the radio. In the nightcap, after 
the first game had been charged as a 
loss to Blackie, Wild Joe Spane had 
grabbed the club a 5-3 win. 

It was then Blackie George got a 
sort of scared feeling deep in his ab¬ 
domen, something like a premonition 
of disaster.... 

IANA WAS flying home that 
night. They had dinner in the 
Kitty Hawk Room out at LaGuardia 
Field. Smiling sweetly, she started 
again. 

“Vincent, why not come back to 
Munro? Now, I mean. Dad’s been say¬ 
ing for weeks he needs a young smart 
man who could take some of the ex¬ 
ecutive duties off his hands. You’ll 
be an assured success, Vincent.” She 
smiled coquettishly. “And we could 
be married—very soon, Vincent.” 

Slowly it sank into his conscious¬ 
ness. Because he’d had trouble today, 
she thought he was washed up. Fin¬ 
ished. He began to color. And holding 
out the bait of the marriage only 
made him madder. His eyes crackled 
at either side of the eagle-beaked 
nose. 

“Do me a favor and don’t mention 
that damn mattress mill of your old 
man's again, will you?” he said almost 
viciously. 

She paled, lips thinning. Her face 
took a frigid look and she told him 
he’d insulted her. Demanded an apol¬ 
ogy. Then it had developed into prac¬ 
tically a fight as he refused. When 
they bid each other goodbye at the 
plane departure gate, he’d tried to 
grin it off, told her everything would 
be all right, that he’d be back in his 
winning form in the next start. But 
her kiss had lacked warmth, been 
short and brushing. 

HeTtad an empty frustrated feel¬ 
ing as he watched her board the big 
four-engined Constellation as a wind¬ 
bearing rain whipped off Flushing 
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Bay and across the field. Somehow a 
girl—a real girl—would have stood 
by her man when he was in a spot 
like this. A guy needed build-up, en¬ 
couragement, not a negative dose of 
the seeds of doubt. Swearing softly, 
he went back up through the Admin¬ 
istration Building and out to the 
ramp to get a cab. 

r^HE RAIN was really streaking 
JS*. down now, talking back at the 
sky from the black-glistening pave¬ 
ment. Everybody wanted taxies. He 
snared an arriving one as it unloaded 
a passenger, after a ten-minute wait. 
The convert had developed some kind 
of gasoline trouble and they’d taken 
a cab out. Just as he dropped onto the 
seat, he saw the girl in the white 
summer coat cease running with a dis¬ 
couraged gesture a few feet from the 
door. She was half drenched already. 

“Say, miss, I’m going back to town 
if you’re going that way,” he called 
impulsively. 

She hesitated, pushing back one 
side of a black shoulder-length bob. 
Rain slapped at her face. “Well-1—if 
you’ll let me pay my half of the fare.” 

“She’s a deal—Hop in.” 

They were rolling along the Belt 
Parkway toward the city when she 
asked, for a light. She was huddled 
over in the opposite corner, a petite, 
somehow in-drawn figure. He flicked 
his lighter*before the white tube in 
her lips. In the flame glow he saw 
that she was a brunette with a pert 
look. Tiptilted nose over full dark- 
red mouth, long dark eyes a little too 
old for her obvious youth. And a very 
intriguing chassis, Blackie noted, in 
a beige summer frock beneath the 
wet white coat. She was gulping a lit¬ 
tle, having trouble getting the light. 
His eyes went back to her face. And 
he saw the two slow tears riding 
down her round cheeks. 

“Hey, sister, what’s the matter?” 
There was no answer. She turned her 
head to look out the other window, 
drawing hard on the cigaret. Furtive¬ 


ly she dabbed at her eyes. Big Black¬ 
ie was embarrassed. “Say, if there’s 
anything I can do—I—well—shucks, 
things can’t be so bad, kid. They— 
well, they always work out somehow.” 

“Oh, shut up,” she said huskily. 
Her cigaret glowed like a hot dot in 
the dimness. 

They rolled a half dozen blocks. 
Then a dry sob shook her. Another 
choking one. Blackie George didn’t 
know what to do. Then she abruptly 
murmurred in a half strangled voice: 

“I—I just lost something—some¬ 
thing valuable.” 

Blackie turned toward her. “Well, 
if it’s your pocketbook, miss, I can 
advance you some cash. You could 
send it to me and—” 

“Pocketbook?” Shrill rattling bit¬ 
ter laughter burst from the cute 
mouth. “Pocketbook t Oh, ho-ho.... 
Eric just left. He—he’s never coming 
back. He’s going to marry that darned 
wench back in his hometown because 
her father can give him a good job! 
The silly idiot! Oh—I hate him!” 
Another dry sob. 

“Oh,” said Blackie brilliantly. 

HE SLOUCHED back on the 
seat, eyes dry now, exhaling 
smoke forcefully. “He never was any 

good. Too lazy to hold a job_An 

awful liar who’d flirt with anything 
in a skirt.” Another deep inhale, a 
toss of the black looks. “I used to 
lend him money. Half the time he 
wouldn’t pay me back. Always talk¬ 
ing about how big he was going to 
be. Talking .... No good. But—but I 
guess I was gone pretty hard on 
him.” 

Blackie said, “We’re sorta in the 
same boat, I guess. My girl just left 
for her home. And we had—well, a 
sorta scrap before she took off.” 

“Oh-h_ I’m sorry.” She looked 

at him fully for the first time, a di¬ 
rect appraising stare that omitted no 
detail about him. It was the look of 
a woman who has seen many men, in¬ 
dependent, emotionless. The long 
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eyes widened as if surprised. Then 
she gave with a wan smile. She 
reached out and touched his arm. “I 
really am sorry.... But—well, why 
don’t you wire flowers. Then call 
her long distance when she gets 
home. That’ll probably make every¬ 
thing all right. Women love atten¬ 
tion_ Of course, that darn Eric, 

he wouldn’t... .well, I’m just a stu¬ 
pid little fool.” 

Blackie flicked his smoke out the 
window. “Say, the flowers are a won¬ 
derful idea.” They were out of the 
tunnel, in the rain-swept city. He 
had the cab stop at a Fifty Seventh 
Street florist and hopped in and or¬ 
dered two dozen gardenias sent to 
Diana. Her favorite flower. He felt 
better when he came out. 

“Say, that was a grand idea. 
Thanks a lot—uh—” 

She had a roguish little grin. “The 
old pick-up technique, eh.... Penny 
is the name, mister. Penny Monsted." 

“My name’s George. Last name. 
Friends call me Blackie.” Somehow 
there was suddenly a warm intimate 
feeling in the cab. For once he over¬ 
looked the fact that somebody didn’t 
recognize his name. “Wish I could 
help you out of your predicament, 
Penny.” 

She asked to be dropped at an ad¬ 
dress in the upper Forties east of 
Lexington. The rain had about pet¬ 
ered out as he helped her from the 
cab before a line of gloomy brown- 
stones. Then he noticed the marquee 
of a little boite just a few steps down. 
The Black Swan, it was called. 

“Say, you did me a favor. The 
least you can do is let me buy you 
a drink, Penny.” Big Blackie nodded 
toward the place, watched her hesi¬ 
tate, then shrug. There was a note of 
the hoyden about her, in marked con¬ 
trast to the calculated dignity of Di¬ 
ana. 

npHEY WENT in. There was one 
I Jl of those tiny intimate bars in the 
foyer. A larger rear roam in simple 


decor with a small band playing soft¬ 
ly. The waiter seemed to know Penny 
as he took them to a cosy little bowl 
of leather booth just off the small 
dance floor. She had a sidecar and 
barely nibbled at it as Blackie tossed 
down a couple of beers. Diana didn’t 
approve of beer; said it was a common 
drink. 

“You like beer better than whis¬ 
key?” Penny asked. 

“Seldom touch the hard stuff,” he 
told her. “I got to keep in shape 
and—” He looked up at a man from 
an adjacent table who’d come over. 
The man was extending a menu and 
a fountain pen hesitantly. 

“Say, Mr. George, would you mind 
giving me your autograph?” 

“Sure.” Blackie grinned, scrawled, 
“Best regards and good luck, Blackie 
George.” He thanked the man when 
he wished him luck in his next start. 

Penny regarded him with a suspi¬ 
cious look, frowning. “Say, what do 
you do, anyway?” When Blackie told 
her he was a baseball pitcher her eyes 
jumped, shone. She ejaculated, “You 
are the Blackie George who got hurt 
—and now they’re wondering if you 
can come back.” She snapped her 
mouth shut immediately, wishing she 
hadn’t said it. 

But somehow it didn’t bother him 
then. He chuckled. “They’re wonder¬ 
ing, eh? Say, you just ought to see me 
the next time I go in!” 

“I’d love to,” she burst with a 
childish candidness. 

“All right. I’ll see that a ticket is 
left at the box office for you. Give 
me your phone number.” He jotted 
down the number of a rooming house 
way uptown. 

They went on talking, easily, care¬ 
lessly, as if they’d known each other 
a long time. Somehow, with Diana, 
he felt he had to be on his guard a 
lot. Penny kept checking on her 
wrist watch. Suddenly she said she 
had to go to work. 

“Work? At this hour. Penny? 
Say. what do you—” 
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Her chin lifted defiantly. “I sing 

here!_And I’m not very good.... 

But I’ve got to get dressed now. So- 

“I’ll wait and hear you,” Blackie 
said, not quite knowing why. 

It was a small floor show. There 
was a team of ballroom dancers, not 
too young. A magician’s act. Then 
Penny came on t© a fanfare from the 
band, striking in a simple white eve¬ 
ning dress. She advanced to the mike 
idolently, the long eyes flickering 
over the customers impersonally. She 
had a sullen little pout. And she made 
them wait. Blackie admired that. 
That was the way a first-class relief 
pitcher came in, unhurriedly, seem¬ 
ing to ignore the situation, poised. 
Then she began to give with “Papa, 
Won’t you Dance with Me?” in a 
small little-girl’s voice that contrast¬ 
ed with her sophisticated attitude. 

Blackie thought she was mighty 
good. She sang several other num¬ 
bers, getting a fair hand. Then she 
closed with Blackie’s old favorite, 
“Black Magic,” and she made his 
heart thump. When she was finished, 
she came over to his table. It was a 
half hour after the club’s curfew 
time when he left. He thought she 
was one darned nice kid. 

y 3 y 

TprTgjr E SLEPT late the next day, 
didn’t report to the clubhouse 
JlLHLtill one ©’clock. When he 
walked in, he was greeted by the wail 
of a saxaphone. Then there was a 
wild metallic beating sound; came the 
plunkety-plurik of a guitar. There 
was a general diapason, a sound like 
a flock of cats in tortured agony. 
Over to the right, Micky Phipps 
stood in the doorway of his office, a 
big grin wreathing his cocky, freckled 
face. Blackie walked around the cor¬ 
ner of a locker tier and wondered if 
somebody had gone insane. 

Bunched around Wild Joe Spane, 
seated on a bench with the moaning 


saxaphone weaving before his face, 
was the whackiest musical aggrega¬ 
tion Blackie had even seen. Cracker 
Moore was squatted tailor-fashion on 
the floor, half naked as he beat the 
daylights out of a guitar. The usually 
retiring Mr. Silent, Higgins the 
shortstop, capered like a faun as he 
evoked alleged music from a paper- 
covered comb. Casey Stroud, the 
catcher who’d always acted as if the 
sun rose and set on Blackie himself, 
was beating a laundry scrubbing 
board for a drum. And big Jake Gans, 
the tall center fielder, was sawing 
away with a makeshift bow on a top¬ 
less cigar box wi'th some wires 
stretched across it. 

A few yards off, two newspaper 
photographers were snapping away 
with their Graphlexes. Wild Joe 
swung to his feet as he made the sax 
shriek in pain, giving full face to the 
cameras. There was a final dis¬ 
cordant blare, a screeching jumble of 
sound like a mess of crockery and 
tinware falling down several flights 
of stairs. Throbbing silence. 

“Hey, pappy!” Wild Joe sang out 
to Blackie. “Come on over and join 
Wild Joe Spane and his Mudcats! 
Maybe you can play a bazooka, huh?” 

The Beaut waved “no” good-na¬ 
turedly. The Wild cacophony erupt¬ 
ed again with Stroud attaining new 
sound effects from the washboard by 
dragging a spiked shoe over it. The 
locker room positively bounced. Strip¬ 
ping down, the Big Beaut wore a lit¬ 
tle worried frown. This Wild Joe 
Spane would steal the spotlight from 
him yet. He’d have to recover his 
pitching wizardry soon. 

T HREE DAYS later, Phipps start¬ 
ed him again, against the Sox 
that time. Heretofore, this season, all 
he’d had to do was chuck his glove 
on the hill to whip them. He did set 
down the first two men in order that 
sultry leaden-skied afternoon. But 
they touched him for a run before the 
inning was finished, two of them hit¬ 
ting his hook. He couldn’t seem to 
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the thing to snap off. 

Walking in toward the dugout, he 
saw a girl in a maroon sports jacket 
waving to him from a grandstand seat 
back behind the dugout. Penny. Me 
had a hunch he was going to be sorry 
he’d phoned and told her the ticket 
would be waiting at the box office. 

“Blackie,” Micky Phipps said at 
the edge of the dugout, “You got a 
hitch in your delivery. Your arm 
don’t come around whipping free like 
it used to.” Beside the manager, Rey¬ 
nolds, the first-base coach, a former 
hurler himself, nodded; said his 
shoulder action broke as he came 
around. 

Blackie nodded, said something 
about watching for that. He got 
through the second somehow, stumb¬ 
ling, in trouble, but a dazzling infield 
play pulled him out. Then they rat¬ 
tled him for three counters in the 
third, simply murdering his change- 
up pitch as well as the hook. He sud¬ 
denly felt like a guy trying to fight 
without weapons. When the first hit¬ 
ter in the fourth touched him for a 
double, Micky Phipps came out sadly 
and got the ball, and brought in 
[Wild Joe Spane from the bullpen. 

After his shower, gloomy Blackie 
sat in a clubhouse window back of 
center and watched the rest of the 
game. That rook. Wild Joe, pitched 
all right, pitched like a house afire. 
He was cracked for a double and a 
single in the sixth to give them an¬ 
other run. Then the Trojans got hot 
and tied it up in the eighth. And 
Wild Joe kept pitching, ceding noth¬ 
ing, right through the twelveth. In 
the home half, Splints Quinley put 
it away with a four-base blow into 
the stands. Wild Joe had won the 
game, going a full nine innings. 

The club came in, jubillant, yell¬ 
ing, slapping the big rook’s back. 
Then Phipps broke his rule and let 
in the reporters. As one man, they 
headed for Wild Joe. Blackie under¬ 
stood. The rook was the new star. He 
himself was the forgotten man.... 

T HE NEXT mornings papers, the 
sports sections, were hailing the 


new Trojan find, Wild Joe Spane. 
Pictures of his Mudcat band were 
smeared all over. Blackie himself and 
bis injury got a tag line or so in a 
few write-ups. That afternoon, from 
the dugout, he watched the Trojans 
play with a load of pepper, snappy 
and confident on the field. They’d 
found a new bell mare to blaze the 
way along the victory trail for them. 
Blackie was human; he was jealous 
at having the spotlight stolen from 
him. 

The evening, he took the convert 
out and drove like mad up the Saw 
Mill River parkway. He had to get 
the bitterness out of his system some¬ 
how. But it was a futile gesture. And 
suddenly up near Mt. Kisco, he 
wheeled around and headed back for 
town, for the Black Swan. He didn’t 
know why. But when he got inside 
at a table, there was no sign of her. 
He didn’t see her till she came on to 
sing in the baby spot at the micro¬ 
phone. 

She finished her numbers, vanished 
into the dressing room. But the band 
was barely halfway through its first 
number when she came down the aisle 
to his table, very slim in a murky 
blue gown. Grinning impishly. 

"How’d you know I was here?” 
Blackie wanted to know. 

Sitting down, she shook the black 
hair that was parted deep on one 
side. “I don’t know...Maybe I just 
sensed it. I looked over the mike, 
and there you were. ..Of course, one 
of the waiters who recognized you 
the other night sent back word you’d 
come. That might have helped too— 
a little." Her girlish laugh tinkled 
out, and some of the tension eased 
from the pitcher. 

He drank beer; she refused any¬ 
thing but a cup of coffee. They talked 
until it was time for her second show, 
dancing a few times. It was a dull 
night; the Swan was closing early, 
so Blackie decided to wait and take 
her home. Micky Phipps had suggest¬ 
ed that he ease up and keep his mind 
off baseball for a few days anyway, 
even stay away from the ball park. 

They went around the corner tv 
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one of those hamburger heavens rad 
ate and talked some more. Blackie ex¬ 
plained what was wrong with his 
pitching. How his big hook would 
not snap off since the injury to his 
shoulder. “That’s my big pitch, you 
see. Of course, it’ll come back, all 
right, sure as shooting! When I got 
that working, the hitters eat outa 
my glove!” 

The long dark ey.es never left his 
face as Penny listened with flatter¬ 
ing intenses. She asked, "Do other 
pitchers have a hook like that?” 

He laughed, shaking his head. 
"They got hooks. But none of ’em 
are a first cousin, even, to that one 
of mine. That’s in a class by itself. 
Some hitters have admitted they 
never saw where it went when it 
snapped off. That they couldn’t fol¬ 
low it.” 

“I see_Light, please, Blackie.” 

They drove uptown through the 
dark mystery of the Park, eased 
along Riverside Drive under a moon 
like a big ball of yellow cotton sus¬ 
pended over the Jersey shore. She 
lived on a side street up near Baker 
Field. At the vestibule door, he made 
a date to take her to the movies the 
next afterenoon. Thanking him for 
taking her home, she put one of her 
small hands on his powerful arm. 
Maybe that simple gesture did it. 

All he knew was that suddenly he 
was kissing her, kissing her very 
hard. Then he was stomping down 
the steps to the car, hating himself 
as he remembered Diana. 

But Penny was nice and easy to 
be with. He kept seeing her. The 
movies. At the little club where she 
sang in that childish voice. Dinner 
in a cosy inn tucked back on a side 
road up in Westchester. Penny de¬ 
manded nothing on his part; he felt 
he could be himself around her. And 
she had the kind of practical mind 
that sheared through all pretense and 
tinsel. Once he was in a temper, boil¬ 
ing over the fact a certain writer 
had hinted strongly he was washed 
up, ticketed for the minors. 

Penny smiled at him slightly but 
t the threat of her eyes was direct, 


hard. "Don't waste time worrying 
about what they say, Blackie. Your 
job is to get out .there and do —to 
pitch back in winning form.” 

He started to bridle. Instead, after 
a moment, as he drove, he looped a 
big arm over her shoulders and 
hugged her a little. “You’re damn 
right, kid.” The parting caresses were 
an accepted thing between them 
now. 

r r WAS the following Monday, 
after a five-day rest, that Micky 
Phipps started him again. He wob¬ 
bled through the first frame, all the 
old confidence gone. They hit his 
hooks hard, but a great outfield 
catch by Jake Gans plus a throw 
that doubled off a man saved him 
from being scored on. Sweating like 
a bull, he labored away in the top 
of the second. The fact that Wild 
Joe Spane had notched another 
victory Sunday—even though giving 
up a brace of homers—was a great 
incentive. Then they reached him 
again. A double. A single to send 
over a run. A fly out followed by 
another single through third. 

Phipps came out. "It’s up to you, 
Blackie. You can stay in longer If 
you want to—or take yourself out.” 

Big Blackie tossed the ball thought¬ 
fully in his meat hand. Mr. Silent, 
the sharp-jawed Higgins, was in at 
the hill too as field captain. The 
Beaut said slowly, “That damn hook 
won’t break off, Micky. I’m not do¬ 
ing myself or anybody else any good 
by staying in, I—I guess... .They can 
hit the hook the way it comes in 

Phipps turned toward the bullpen. 
Blackie thought he saw Higgins’ 
mouth jerk in something like a sneer. 
Blackie started the long walk to the 
clubhouse, his heart breaking as 
Tober took over with only two days 
of rest instead of three or four the 
veteran needed. Out beyond right, a 
piece of fruit skimmed by Blackie’s 
head from the stands. His eyes were 
so dimmed with unshed stinging 
tears he scarcely saw it. 

He dressed and drove downtown 
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and sat alone in his hotel room, fac¬ 
ing the fact. It looked as if he were 
finished. Washed up. Cut down on 
the verge of a brilliant career, be¬ 
fore he’d even garnered anything like 
the full glory. He wanted about ten 
fast drinks. He slapped on his hat, 
then caught himself and threw it 
down on the divan. 

“Don’t be a fool, George,” he told 
himself. “Don’t—” 

HE JANGLE of the phone cut 
him short. It was long distance 
from Munro City. Diana. She’d heard 
what had happened over the radio. 
And after a few moments of idle 
talk, she came out with it. 

“Vincent, will you come back here 
now and give up baseball and go into 
Dad’s plant? Don’t knock your brains 
out against a stonewall. I’m entitled 
to some consideration, you know.” 

He groaned. “Diana, don’t you un¬ 
derstand. Baseball is—” 

“Vincent, will you—or won’t you?” 

He bit it off coldly, like the way 
he snapped his jaws when he used 
to slam the big hook up there in the 
clutch. “No.” 

The wire was practically frigid 
when they broke off the conversation 
a few moments later. Then he did go 
out and pour some drinks into himself 
at the bar of a nearby chophouse. He 
was just leaving to' keep an early en¬ 
gagement with Penny when he recog¬ 
nized the sharp dry voice of Mr. 
Silent, Mitch Higgins the shortstop, 
rising from a booth across the room. 

“I like the guy with guts even 
when the tide is running against him,” 
the seldom-broadcasting Higgins de¬ 
clared heatedly. “Some guys I know 
are tod big and conceited to take it . 
Wild Joe now, he’s got plenty of 
the old moxie.” 

So that’s what they thought of him 
now, Blackie told himself bitterly as 
he moved across town to meet Penny. 
He had seen Casey Stroud’s prema¬ 
turely gray head over the back of 
the booth. Stroud who once revered 
him as if he were almost something 
sacred. And Stroud hadn’t said a 
word in his defense. Penny took one 


look at his black-scowling face when 
they met and squeezed his arm. 
“Tough luck today, Blackie. You 
tried hard,” she murmured. Vaguely 
he realized that she had been at the 
game, must have paid her own way 
in. 

They went to a movie on the Main 
Stem. The Black Swan being shut on 
Monday’s, it was her night off. Some¬ 
how the warmth of her personality, 
the very proximity of her drained 
some of the bitterness from him. He 
was even grinning at some sally of 
hers as they stepped from the theatre 
into the Broadway throng. 

“Hiya, Penny! you little wench!” 
And blonde-headed Wild Joe Spane 
broke away from some of his friends, 
swooped out of the throng, and took 
her face in his hands and kissed her 
heartily. 

Blackie stared as Penny made no 
attempt to disengage herself. The 
one-time Beaut tasted pure hate for 
Wild Joe now, the guy who could 
steal the spotlight from him every 
time, anywhere.... 

y. 4 y 

W HEN HE woke the next 
morning, the evening before 
seemed like a nightmare to 
Blackie. Jealousy still gnawed on his 
vitals. Spane, it seemed, had known 
Penny when his minor league club 
had done its spring training in Biloxi 
where Penny had been working as a 
waitress Old pals stuff. Wild Joe 
had insisted they make a party of it. 
He had Cracker Morse, the second 
sacker, and a girl named Sherry, with 
him. 

They had gone down to one of 
those jive joints in the Village, and 
Wild Joe had jitterbugged with 
Penny like a big kid, pulling steps 
Blackie had never learned. Then pa¬ 
trons had kept stopping at the table 
for Wild Joe’s autograph. Blackie had 
been forgotten, left in the shadow, 
as he watched Penny and Joe laugh¬ 
ing and kidding together. Blackie 
hadn’t asked her for another date 
when they parted that night. Now, 
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trying to wipe out the memories of 
the evening, he sat up in bed, looked 
at the rain-smeared window, and 
cursed. 

After a show, he gave in and 
phoned Penny. How about dinner to¬ 
night? Maybe a matinee first and— 
She said she was terribly sorry, but 
she’d promised last night to have din¬ 
ner with Joe Spane this evening. 
Blackie snapped, “Okay. See you 
sometime,” and cradled the receiver 
with a smash. 

The next day was an open date as 
they entrained on their road trip, 
swinging out through the west. They 
split with the Blue Jays, Wild Joe 
Spane copping the get-away game to 
save the Trojans from dropping the 
series as they struggled to cling to 
second place. He was hit in several 
frames but was blazingly brilliant in 
the others, simply throwing that ball 
past the batters. Blackie had been 
given another chance in the third 
game when the starter had been driv¬ 
en out in the third. But the former 
Big Beaut had only lasted a couple 
of frames before he was pummeled. 

“Oh, I got a simple system of pitch¬ 
ing,” Wild Joe admitted expansively 
on the club car after his win. He was 
the center of all attention with the 
sports writers always ready to pick 
up his slightest crack. This guy was 
great color. That Mudcat band of his 
wa3 slated to go on the air one night 
when they returned to New York. “A 
simple system.” He went on, slouched 
in a booth and puffing on one of the 
oversize black cigars he had begun 
to affect. “When I get in trouble, I 
just ra’r back and blast that pill right 
past ’em! Nothing subtle about ol’ 
Wild Joe.” 

It brought a laugh all around. 
Blackie George tried to bury himself 
in his magazine but he felt like an 
old hat. A has-been. His team-mates, 
who’d once pinned their flag hopes 
on him, had forgotten him complete¬ 
ly. When you didn’t have it any 
name. 

more, they forgot how to spell your 


T HEY tackled the league-leading 
Bisons in a three-game series. 
When Tober annexed the second 
game with a beautiful exhibition of 
cute control pitching and Wild Joe 
went to the mound for the third con¬ 
test, the Trojans were confidently 
jubilant. The Bisons were shaky, 
none-too-young, ripe to be knocked 
out of the top spot now. And then— 
Wild Joe was beaten, driven to the 
showers in the sixth. The Trojans 
couldn’t believe it. 

But the more experienced Blackie 
George had seen. Spane had pitched 
through the league, had been once 
around now. They had seen his stuff, 
had had a chance to appraise that 
high hard one of his. Now they were 
timing it, putting the wood to it some¬ 
times. They were positively larrup¬ 
ing that wide curve that didn’t break 
off sharply enough, and he might as 
well have put the change-up pitch in 
his pocket and forgotten it. They 
just waited for that one. As the game 
progressed, he’d begun to rely al¬ 
most entirely on his fast one. Some¬ 
times it did the trick; but the more 
they saw of it, the better they were 
able to time it. 

On the train moving on that night, 
the new star was nonchalant about 
it. “What the hell! It had to happen 
sometime. Those babies just had on 
their hitting clothes today. And they 
were lucky. Next time I’ll make ’em 
pay for this. Every pitcher has a day 
like this. Isn’t that so, pappy?” That 
last was addressed to Blackie. 

He forced a laugh. “Now you’re 
asking an old expert on the subject, 
pal.” But inside he was seething. If 
that upstart called him “pappy” again, 
he was going to put a set of five on 
his jaw. 

Then Wild Joe dropped another. 
He went to the route. But in the 
eighth, the weak Beavers put the bite 
on him for three tallies to tie it up. 
And in the ninth, one of them teed 
off on his fast one for the game-win¬ 
ning homer. Wild Joe laughed too 
loudly and too much around the hotel 
that night. Blackie knew the kid was 
really worried now. 
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Blackie himself was used the next 
day. He was sent to the bullpen, then 
brought in in the sixth. The bullpen 
assignment stung his pride. He 
sweated and labored on the hill. He 
was touched for hits, in trouble. But 
for two frames he prevented them 
from scoring, especially by a leaping 
stab of a red-hot liner on his own 
part. In the eighth, he was replaced 
by a pinch hitter. 

“The end of the trail,” he told him¬ 
self bitterly afterward. There were 
already the usual rumors about an 
impending trade. Since Tolly Smith 
had suffered a compound fracture of 
the wrist, Casey Stroud had to handle 
all the catching assignments. A good 
relief backstop was a prime requisite. 
The former Big Beaut wondered if he 
had been a fool not to accept the offer 
of a position in Diana’s father’s plant. 
He knew how Micky Phipps had 
given up on him too, which was a 
little hard to understand. 

Wild Joe dropped his third game 
of the trip, a 4-3 affair. He was 
touched for a brace of homers with 
a runner aboard each time. They said 
it was just hard luck, but Blackie 
George knew better. Then the Tro¬ 
jans skidded down into third place 
the last day of the trip as the new 
star dropped his fourth road game in 
a row when the Sox sent him to the 
showers in the seventh. A baffled 
dejected Trojan club rolled home¬ 
ward that night. 

WTNABLE to sleep, haunted by the 
fact that Phipps no longer 
counted on him to even attempt to 
work his regular turn, Blackie George 
tossed around in his lower. Finally, 
about one in the morning, he pulled 
on his clothes and went out on the 
platform for a smoke. His nerves 
were raw and taut as violin strings. 
A couple of drinks now and he might 
be able to get to sleep, sleep where 
the thinking would cease. At the mo¬ 
ment, the train broke speed, jogged 
into a railroad yard, then crept up a 
tiny station platform coasting a 
single light bulb. 

The conductor came through. 


opened the vestibule door, and 
dropped off. He conferred with an¬ 
other trainman. Blackie stood think¬ 
ing, trying not to think, his whole 
body twitching with nervousness 
ocassionally. Then he realized there 
was a small country town beyond the 
little station. A few lights gleamed 
along the street. There might be a bar. 
Blackie dropped off, asked the con¬ 
ductor how long they’d be there. 

“ ‘Bout ten-fifteen minutes, mister. 
There’s some delay on the track 
ahead.” 

Blackie legged it around the end of 
of station and onto the main street. 
A block and a half down there was 
the neon sign of a bar. It was a grimly 
low-ceiled place with only half a doz¬ 
en customers, most of them at the 
rear end, vague in the weak lighting. 
Blackie stopped at the front end, 
alone, and called for a double rye and 
ginger. Swigged half of it and lighted 
up a fresh smoke as some kind of an 
argument started among the little 
bunch down at the back end. Blackie 
thought of Penny with bitterness. 

There was a figure at the middle of 
the bar throwing down drinks fast. 
He wore a snap-brim hat pulled low, 
stood brooding with his face bent 
over the glass. Somebody in the group 
at the rear called another a cockeyed 
damfool. The other, a big bull-chested 
bruiser yelled: 

“Like hell I am! The Bisons are 
wobbling. Them Colts are going to 
win the flag. I tell ya. The Trojans? 
Haw-Haw! Them bums has collapsed 
like a paper bag. They ain’t got the 
moxie, they’re a bunch of mother¬ 
beating bums, I tell ya!” 

Blackie’s lip curled. But he just 
signalled for a refill on his drink. He 
had too much sense to get tangled in 
a barroom mess. You’d always run into 
some loud-mouth empty-head sound¬ 
ing off. He noticed that the man at 
the center of the bar had jerked up 
straight and faced the rear. 

Then the big gent down there went 
further, crowing, “Why them Tro¬ 
jans, they’re just a bunch of sons of 
—■” The final word made illegitimates 
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out of the whole Trojan club. 

And the guy at the middle of the 
bar took off like something jet-pro¬ 
pelled, his hat flying as he roared 
a challenge. Wild Joe Spane! Blackie 
recognized him the instant he 
glimpsed the bared yellow hair. 

“You lousy tramp, take that back 1" 
the kid screamed as he charged. 

FORMER Beaut made no 
jBL move—at first. Let Wild Joe get 
in a brawl. Micky Phipps raised cain 
with any player who indulged in 
them. Let the kid get slugged around, 
arrested maybe. Let him miss the 
train and get himself some bad pub¬ 
licity, for a change. Those things 
flashed through Blackie’s brain. He 
knew now, though, how the kid had 
gotten the nickname of “Wild Joe;” 
he sure had a hair-trigger temper 
when he did blow. 

"Go ta hell!” the big bruiser fired 
back at Wild Joe. 

Then the two were swinging punch¬ 
es. And the next moment, two of the 
big guy’s pals had piled in against 
Wild Joe. Blackie George stopped 
thinking. He just went down that bar 
fast, sent one of them flying with 
a shoulder block he hadn’t forgotten 
since his college grid days. 

“Slap ’em down, Joe!” he whooped. 
He nailed a lanky one with a long 
left, then whammed a right hook to 
the head that rocked him backward 
crashing across a chair. He wheeled 
to see Wild Joe punching crazily and 
wildly at big Bull Chest who was 
trying to wrestle him down. Blackie 
very neatly kicked Bull Chest sound¬ 
ly in his right shin. Bull Chest 
neighed like a gored horse and broke 
to hobble around on one leg. 

The bartender was jumping out the 
back end of the bar with a raised 
bung starter. Big Blackie picked up 
a glass of beer and fired the contents 
neatly flush into his eyes. Then he 
grabbed Wild Joe, who was trying to 
get at Bull Chest again, by the back 
of the neck and hauled him doorward. 

“You blasted idiot!” he hurled at 
the kid star on the street. "Suppose 
you’d broken your pitching hand 


throwing a punch and—* 

Down at the depot the train 
whistled like a banshee on the night. 
The two hurlers ran like mad. They 
burst around the corner of the plat¬ 
form in time to see the red lights of 
the end car pulling away. There 
was some plain and fancy swearing 
for a couple of minutes. 

Inside, the grizzled station agent 
informed them the next train through 
was a local around six A.M. The wiser 
Blackie dispatched a wire to Phipps 
to the the next stop ahead, advising 
him they were following. It wasn’t 
too serious with the next day an 
open date anyway. They they tried 
to make themselves comfortable and 
drowse on the hard benches of the 
tobacco-redolent country station. 
Blackie gave it up first, sat up and 
fired a cigaret and proceeded to call 
himself some choice names. 

He was the damfool for ever both¬ 
ering about this kid who’d roughly 
elbowed him from the star spot, and 
who moved in on his girl, too. 

C EASING TO try to pillow his 
head on his arm comfortably, 
young Wild Joe sat up too. Took out 
a cigaret. He said, “Thanks for get¬ 
ting me out of that, Blackie.” He said 
it very humbly. 

“Okay. Forget it.” 

In silence, they sat smoking with 
the big station clock penduluming 
and ticking away. Every last light on 
the main street was out now. They 
could hear the station agent snoring 
away on his couch in the office. Joe 
Spane kicked off his sport shoes, 
wiggled his toes. Still no talk be¬ 
tween them. A half hour inched by. 
Blackie pulled out his cigaret deck; 
it was empty. He slipped it back in 
his pocket. Damned if he’d ask the 
guy for anything. Then he saw the 
smoke extended before him. He hes 
itated, mouth hardening. 

“Thanks,” he muttered, slowly tak¬ 
ing it. He lighted up, inhaled, then 
said, “My own brand,” in surprise. 

“Yeah? Good... .Maybe I’m smok¬ 
ing too much. Maybe that’s what’s 
the matter with my pitching. Con- 
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dition.” 

Blackie made no comment, just 
yawned. 

Wild Joe pushed back a lock of 
yellow hair, muttering, “Gosh, four 
shellacings in a row!.... This is 
what I was afraid of all the time— 
from the moment I came up to the 
Trojans.” 

Blackie was interested despite him¬ 
self. “You—afraid?” He kicked off 
his own shoes; that was a good idea 
of Joe’s. 

Joe Spane nodded. “I know. I 
played the role of the cocksure rock, 
the guy who knew he was good, that 
he’d make the grade easy... .1 acted 
like that because I was scared. Scared 
as hell. Honest, Blackie. So I had to 
put on the act. The fresh stuff. Like 
when I pretended I didn’t know who 

you were-Shucks, everybody knew 

the Beaut.” His face was drawn down 
with sadness and worry. 

“Not the Beaut any more,” Blackie 
said grimly. 

“You’ll come back, Blackie! One 
of these days, that hook will start to 
dance and snap in there again. Gee, 
you’ve proved you’re big time stuff.. 
Me, it looks like I was just a flash 
in the pan. Maybe—well, maybe I 
haven’t got what it takes.” 

HAT cracked Blackie George. He 
knew he was finished himself. 
Only a fool expected Fate to hand 
him a miracle on a platter. But this 
kid... .Blackie twisted around on 
him, wagging a big index finger at 
him. 

“You blind bat, you got the stuff, 
"course you have,” he lectured him. 
“That fast one of yours is alive. But 
you got to have more than a fast 
one or they’ll get used to it.” 

Wild Joe nodded. “They’re used to 
it now. And they’re using it real 
rough! But my curve—and the way 
they step into that change-up—oh, 
sweet Hannah! Nope. Once around, 
I was hot. But now—” 

“Aw, shut up and listen for a 
change. Like I told you that first day, 
your curve doesn’t break sharply 
enough. And that change-up, you tele¬ 


graph it! See? They know when it’s 
coming by your delivery.” He rose. 
“Stand up! All right, now wind-up 
and make like you were firing the 
fast one.... All right, now throw the 
change-up. .Now, don’t you see, your 
whole delivery is slower on the 
change-up pitch? Try it again, the 
fast one—and then make like you’re 
going to throw the change-up.” 

“Gee,” Wild Joe admitted, blinking 
slowly, “you are right. I might as 
well have told them hitters what I 
was going to throw! Hell!” 

It was a strange scene in that little 
station in the dead of night. The 
station agent goggled at it through 
the wicket of his ticket window. They 
were using a lump of coal they’d 
found in the pot-bellied stove, had 
wrapped it in paper and slapped some 
rubber bands around it. That for a 
makeshift ball. Then Big Blackie 
would go into his windup, grunt, 
“Change of pace this time, Joe,” and 
whip his arm around. Just as if he 
were going to release a speed pitch. 
“Watch how I pull up on it just be¬ 
fore I let her go!” He’d do that, then 
toss the paper-wrapped coal lump to 
Wild Joe. 

Wild Joe would go through the 
motions of uncorking his hot rock 
pitch. “Change-up,” he’d mutter. Then 
he’d wind up again and try to pull 
back on it an instant before firing. 
“Better. .Try it again and don't 
hesitate as you take your stride,” 
Blackie would snap. It was a hot 
night. Sweat strained the shirts of 
both of them. But, deadly solemn, 
oblivious of all else, they worked for 
a good two hours. Afterward, the 
station agent told the town he’d had 
a couple of nuts playing a ^hantom 
ball game at the depot last night. 

They slept then. Caught the six 
o’clock train and dozed some more in 
a grimy day coach. They were friends, 
though neither of them said so. And 
that afternoon, with no game sched¬ 
uled, they went out to the park and 
practiced some more, with real throw¬ 
ing this time. Blackie also worked at 
instructing the now docile Wild Joe 
how to make his curve break more 
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sharply. That would take more time 
though. 

WT RAINED the next day, cancel- 
i ing the opener of the home stand 
against the rambunctious Colts. The 
Colts were hanging onto second posi¬ 
tion by an eyelash and eager to con 
solidate their position. They were a 
ball club on the march. The day 
dragged. A couple of times Blackie 
was on the verge of phoning Penny, 
but he fought off the urge. Strangely, 
emerging from a movie, he felt a lit¬ 
tle better about the world though 
his own days of hurling greatness 
were a thing of the past, he recog¬ 
nized; but there was a certain satis¬ 
faction in working to help a promis¬ 
ing kid made a comeback and a real 
pitcher out of himself. 

When he woke the next morning, 
sunlight flowed through the window 
and sprayed across the foot of the 
bed. He remembered how once he’d 
wake on a day like that, eagerly. 
First thing he would think of would 
be. Was it his day to pitch. Now...’ 
He’d just dressed, figured coffee and 
toast would be all the breakfast he’d 
need. Knuckles rattled on his door. 
At his “Come in,” Penny entered. 
They just stood and looked at each 
other for long seconds. Her mouth 
had never appeared so warm and soft 
to him. 

"You might ask me to sit down 
—and give me a cigaret, Blackie,” 
she said softly. 

He complied. She exhaled slowly, 
then launched into it directly without 
any of the usual female preamble. 
“Blackie, I’m not chasing you. When 
I’ve finished, we won't see each other 
again.. But I want one thing straight¬ 
ened out. I—” Her control wavered 
and she burst, “You big dope. I’m 
not in love with Joe Spane—or any¬ 
one else. He was in the same outfit 
with my brother in the Army down 
in the South Pacific. When he ran 
into me as a waitress in Biloxi, nat¬ 
urally we had something in common. 
He used to take me out. He became 
like a brother to me. We had fun to¬ 
gether. But I was intent on working 
to get singing lessons so I could hit 


New York. And Joe was too intent 
on becoming a big-league pitcher to 
fall for any girl. We were good 
friends, solid friends. I like Joe— 
though he’s a crazy kid. But—that’s 
all.” 

Blackie drew in a big hunk of the 
atmosphere. He grinned. “Baby, those 
words are sweet music to mine ears! 
And I—” He started toward her, 
then stopped. He grated it out. 
“Thanks, Penny. You—you got cour¬ 
age. It was darned nice of you.- But— 
don’t waste any time playing around 
with me. I’m a has-been, on my way 
down. It was fun and all that while 
it lasted. But. 

T DSSINGher cigaret out the win¬ 
dow, she rose slowly, the long 
eyes scornful and crackling with fire. 
"You give in without a fight, don’t 
you?” He started to tell how he 
scrapped and toiled to get back his old 
form, the great hook. She silenced 
him with a gesture. “You told me 
once no other pitcher in the circuit 
had a hook that could compare with 
yours, Blackie.” 

“Yea. ’S right. Mine was in a class 
by itself.” 

“You know, Blackie, maybe you had 
it too easy. You never had to fight 
your way up. Like I did. A big cam¬ 
pus star and you stepped right into 
a bigger spotlight and a major league 
contract. Too easy.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean—maybe you never learned 
how to fight. Wait! You’ve lost 
your great hook. But there are other 
pitchers who never had that—and still 
they’re winners. Without any terrific 
pitch. They take ball games.” 

He frowned, puzzled. "But without 
the hook, all I’ve got is a fair fast 
one and the change-up curve. So—” 
“Use them.'” she snapped coldly. 
“Forget the hook. You think you’re 
licked when the hook won’t slash in 
there like it used to. Stop thinking 
about it. Don’t try to throw it. Win 
with the other stuff! At least— 
fight with it, Blackie!” 

He forgot to put a match to the 
cigaret he’d poked between his white 
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lips. He just stood staring, think¬ 
ing. 

She went on, teeth chopping off 
the words. “You’ve acted like a prima 
denna who can’t reach high C any 
more! Just because you can’t be the 
sensational all-conquering star, 
you—” 

“Hey, wait a minute, babe!” he tried 
to fight back. “I don’t take that kind 
of stuff from—” 

“You will—from me! And you’ve 
waited too many games to wake up! 
That last game you started here be¬ 
fore going on the road—you took 
yourself out, Blackie! I know. The 
man next to me said so. You—quit!” 

He swallowed hard. 

Her voice dropped to a husky pitch. 

“You—took the easy way out. You 
didn’t want to stick in and take your 
lumps and try to fight and work your 
way out of it, Blackie George! You’ve 
been so impressed with your own 
greatness you’ve forgotten how to 
play ball any other way. .You’ve had 
to be the shining star or you’d pick 
up your dolls and go home. But other 
players who never had your great 
natural talents—they play good hard 
trying ball. And they help their clubs. 
But—not—you, Mr. Big Beauty! No, 
not you. You’re too good to —to 
tight!” She breathed hard. “A man 
would have begged to stay in 
there..” 

H E WALKED to the window and 
stood staring out, eyes pinched- 
up hard. He heard the door slam be¬ 
hind her. He stood there a long time, 
thinking, digesting it. “She’s a won¬ 
derful guy,” he muttered finally. 
“Wonderful. Thinks like a man. Her 
mind cuts right through to the core 
of a thing. Yeah. .Wonderful.” 

Then he went out the door himself 
purposefully. Downstairs, he tied into 
a big breakfast that included a steak 
with three fried eggs atop it. A guy 
who was going to work needed a good 
bellyfull of energy. He and Wild 
Joe drove out to the park for the 
day’s double header in Blackie’s car. 
The pair had taken to paling around 
together since they’d returned. 


Blackie had little to say. In the club¬ 
house, he strode into Micky Phipps’ 
office. Glared across the desk into 
the freckled fighter’s face of the 
half-pint manager. 

Blackie spat out hoarsely, “I 
pitch that opener today, Mick, or—or, 
dammit, I’m quitting the club!” 

y 5 y 

MATTERIES for today’s 
H^kgame,” rasped the public ad- 
-*“-®*dress system of the mam¬ 
moth park. “For the Trojans, George 
and Stroud!” There was a slight buzz¬ 
ing through the park. But nothing 
like the usual roar that went up in 
the past when the Big Beaut was an¬ 
nounced as the starter. He kept toss¬ 
ing them in unhurriedly though the 
pulses in his temples were banging 
triphammer fashion. 

He thought of Penny, of her sear¬ 
ing words. He thought of what Micky 
Phipps had said when he demanded 
to pitch or quit the club. Phipps’ eyes 
had narrowed, flickering a little. 

“You don’t have to quit, Blackie— 
if you want to pitch—to pitch that 
bad.” Those had been the manager’s 
words. 

And here he was, now. Stroud 
walked up from the plate. Said 
Blackie hadn’t tried a hook yet. 
Blackie shook his head. “And I’m not. 
We—we’re forgetting about that 
pitch Casey.” And then, a few mo¬ 
ments later, the Colts leadoff man, 
sneering a little, stepped up there. 

Blackie whipped the fast one in 
there tight on the hands. Expecting 
the well-known hook, the hitter wait¬ 
ed for it to break over. It didn’t. It 
was a called strike. Then the change- 
up curve, low for a ball as the man 
refused to bite. Blackie thought 
about that hook but put it out of his 
mind quickly. He had to be cute, 
now. Cute and smart. Had to work 
that fast one all around, nicking the 
corners, out-thinking the batter, then 
mix the change-up at the ripe mo- 
met. The count went to 2 and 2. The 
fast one in tight. And there was a 
scratch single off file third baseman’s 
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glove. Blackie sucked in a lot of air. 
When the big break went against 
you, your luck was all bad. 

He went to work again, pitching 
from the stretch now. A foul off the 
change-up pitch. A pitchout because 
Stroud thought the hit-and-run was 
on. Ball two. Blackie slammed his 
body hard behind it as he drove the 
fast one through at the knees. A 
swinging strike. Then he let go with 
the curve. But not the change-up 
pitch this time; on a hunch, he threw 
it fast. And the batter came around 
late for a swinging third strike. But 
Stroud’s peg to second was in the 
dirt, and the man from first had 
stolen. From the bullpen came the 
plunk-plunk of balls into the big mitt 
out there; Phipps had given the re • 
lief men the sign to get warmed up. 
Blackie tongued his lips, tried to sum' 
mon a fair facsimile of the old con¬ 
fidence quirk of his mouth. And then 
he failed to catch the corners enough 
and it was ball four and that put two 
of them on. The cleanup hitter. Bo 
Edwards, stepping in. 

Blackie kept shaking off Casey 
Stroud till he’d call for the fast one. 
And Blackie kept throwing it, 
working for first one corner, then 
another, high, low. And at varying 
speeds. Edwards did drive a ball into 
the right field seats, foul by less than 
ten feet. But he kept looking for the 
famed hook, expecting the ball to 
break when he swung. And he finally 
fooled out to the catcher. There 
was a faint cheer for Blackie, then 
he got the fifth hitter to roll out to 
Mr. Silent. 

S TOZIO OF the Colts handcuffed 
the Trojans in their half. Going 
out to the hill again, Blackie noted 
they were still throwing in the bul’- 
pen. Micky was taking no chances. 
Nobody expected the one-time Beaut 
to last long. But he battled through 
that frame, never even trying to fire 
the hook. He was touched for a dou¬ 
ble, then Mr. Silent knocked down 
a slashing hit and electrified the 
crowd by pegging out the runner go¬ 
ing into third. Blackie was grateful, 
especially when the next man banged 


him for a single. He got the third 
man when Gans made a hot catch of 
a sinking liner in the center. 

No more of the brilliant strikeouts 
now. No overpowering of the hitters. 
The big southpaw was in there scrap¬ 
ping, working with all the control he 
had, trying to make them bite at bad 
ones. The Trojans, exhibiting no fire 
behind the hurler in whom they had 
no faith, were stopped in the home 
half again. Blackie stalked out for 
the third. 

“Hey, Blackie, they got your 
shower turned on already! You’re late 
for it, ya sandlotter!” the Colt Jock¬ 
eys yipped at him. 

And he stepped right into trouble. 
A single sprayed into left. An in¬ 
field single to put runners on first 
and second. And the stocky Ottengo, 
dangerous Number 3 man in the Colt 
batting order, wagging a wagon 
tongue in there. And Micky Phipps 
came from the dugout. 

Blackie hoisted his big shoulders. 
"I can stop ’em, Mick, I can stop ’em,” 
he said desperately. "Give me the 
chance!” 

Micky went back. Blackie went to 
work and sneaked a half speed strike 
at the knees, over the outside corner, 
past Ottengo. The latter had figured 
the hook and that it would break 
outside. Ball one. Ball two on the 
change-up pitch low. Then Blackie, 
swearing and sweating, talking to 
himself, let it go with all he owned 
on the fast one at the hands. A bound¬ 
er to Mr. Silent. The flip to Morse 
at the keystone and the pivot to make 
it a double play. It was one. Then it 
wasn’t. Splints Quinley at first had 
dropped the throw. Blackie choked. 
Bo Edwards, one of the home run 
leaders of the circuit, stepped up. 

“Fight him, ya bum! Fight him 
down,” Blackie told himself. He 
eyed the runners on first and third, 
began to throw. A ball. An outside 
pitch that Edwards fouled over the 
right field stands. Blackie gambled 
with the curve, fast instead of the 
change-up. Edwards’ lumber slashed 
around. A bulleting drive, shoulder 
high, through the box. Only—it was 
not through. Instead of ducking, the 
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grim Blackie shoved up his glove. 
Almost tearing off his hand, the ball 
glanced off it and smashed into his 
chest. He staggered forward, dropped 
to his knees. But he held onto it, 
held it against his shirt with his 
meat hand for the out, and the run¬ 
ners had to hold on. 

He was hurt but he shook his head 
at Micky rising in the dugout. He 
was weak as he faced the next man, 
with two downs now. The fast one. 
It was only half speed, too fat. A 
banging double into left center. Two 
runs scampered over. 

“The bum’s on the ropes 1” hooted 
the Colts dugout. 

But Morse made a great spurt to 
grab a blooper back of first on the 
following hitter. Blackie trudged 
from the hill. They were silent on the 
bench. Micky Phipps asked him how 
he felt. 

Blackie lowered the towel from his 
face. “I’ll get stronger as I go along,” 
he promised. 

He got three men in a row to roll 
out to the infield in the fourth. In 
the fifth, he got in trouble again with 
two men on the sacks. He was ter¬ 
ribly tired now. It was the strain and 
discouragement. It was far different 
from the old days when he could 
strike out a man almost any time with 
the blazing hook. Then the Colts 
tried to cross him up with a bunt. 
Yelling for his third baseman to stay 
back, Blackie leaped off that mound 
like a big tiger, pounced on it near 
the third baseline, twisted and fired 
to third. One out. The whip to sec¬ 
ond. A stirring double play. Blackie 
lost the next man on a walk, but he 
got the following Colt to foul out 
to Splints Quinley. 

|pOMING OFF the field, he was 
wondering how much further he 
could go. Wondering how much sense 
there was in it. Two runs behind and 
the Trojans finding Stozio’s stuff a 
complete mystery. “It’s lost now 
and—” his mind worked. Then he 
shut that off. "I’m sticking it—with 
what I got!” 

The Trojans got a threat going, 


aided by a boot, putting two men on. 
But it died a-borning as a faint beam 
of hope sparked Blackie’s heart. Sto- 
zio simply whiffed the next two men 
to retire the side. 

Some fancy infield play saved 
Blackie from being scored on in the 
sixth. He outsmarted the first man 
to face him in the seventh, then gave 
up a walk. The next man doubled off 
a fast curve. A 3-0 ball game. Morse 
kicked one and there were two on. 
Ottengo up there. He took two for 
called balls. The orders, obviously, 
were to wait out Blackie now. To 
make him pitch. And Micky came hur¬ 
rying out as time was called. 

Blackie jumped off the mound and 
grabbed his shoulder. “Mick, let me 
keep going! I’ll stop ’em if I have 
to throw my arm in there. I’ll—” 

Micky patted his arm. “Look, 
Blackie, you’ve given all you got. 
You’ve tried hard. Let me—” 

There was a dry sob in Blackie’s 
voice. “Mick, Mick, if 1 lose this guy 
—all right. But let me try once more, 
Mick.” 

“Leave him in, Mick.” It was Mr. 
Silent, Higgins the team captain, 
speaking from behind big Blackie. 
Micky walked off the field. Mr. Silent 
gripped Blackie’s right arm. “Go 
ahead! Eat ’em alive, Blackie! Show 
’em your guts!” He trotted back. 

Blackie thought of Penny’s charge 
about him lacking fight. Remem¬ 
bered that remark about certain guys 
lacking the old moxie he’d overheard 
Mr. Silent make in that chophouse. 
Then he realized the whole club had 
figured he’d lacked guts; now he was 
proving otherwise, at least. 

He went back to work, and he 
fanned Ottengo with a cotie third 
strike that caught a corner by a whis¬ 
ker. Bo Edwards spitting cotton and 
stepping up with that home-run light 
in his eyes. Sneering. Blackie threw 
as he never had before, threw with 
his heart. Worked it full up to the 
3 and 2 count, refusing to heed the 
pain of that chest bruise. And then 
he got the great Edwards on a fly 
to deep right. 

The Trojans finally managed to 
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score on Stozio in their half of the 
seventh. A 3-1 game. But, somehow, 
going back to the hill for the eighth, 
Blackie George felt lighter in heart. 
Win or lose, something deep inside 
him told him he was going to the 
route now. He was touched but held 
them scoreless in that frame. And 
then, leading off in the eighth, 
scared for a moment Micky might 
derrick him for a pinch hitter. 
Blackie gauged for a single. There 
was an explosion of sound from the 
Trojan bench. 

M R. SILENT, leadoff in the Tro¬ 
jan batting order, stepped in. 
Every Trojan player was on the dug- 
out yipping, riding Stozio. The club 
bad suddenly caught fire, roused by 
the pitcher who’d come out of the 
shadow to fight through for eight 
frames. A ball. Then the hit and run 
sign. Blackie, fast for his size, broke. 
And the dependable Mr. Silent 
pumped one into right to put Blackie 
on third. Gans whiffed. But Casey 
Stroud’s thin arms whipped that bat 
into a sinker before it broke and 
whacked a double between left and 
center. Blackie scored, and Mr. Si¬ 
lent came all the way around to make 
it a tied 3-3 ball game. Then Splints 
Quinley stepped in there and can¬ 
nonaded a single through the box to 
score Stroud. 

A relief pitcher came in for the 
Colts and extinguished the fire. The 
ninth. The crowd beginning to yell 
for him, almost like the old way, as 
Blackie took the hill with a one-run 
lead. 

“Come on, Big Beaut! Roll ’em 
over and let’s see the color of their 
panties! Go get ’em, Beaut!... .You 
can do it, Beaut!” 

A ground ball to Cracker Morse. 
Gobbled. But Morse’s peg to first was 
wide of the bag and the runner was 
safe. Big Blackie sucked air. Pitched. 
The sacrifice to move the runner to 
second. One down. A pinch hitter 
up there for the Colts. The infield 
yipping encouragement behind 
Blackie. He was terribly tired now. 
Pitching without his big weapon, the 


great hook, made him feel like a sol¬ 
dier going into battle with only side- 
arms. Two balls to the pinch hitter. 
Then Blackie called on his big hunk 
of heart. He started to sneak that fast 
one in there. A roller to the box and 
he threw the man out himself. One 
more man to go. 

Blackie fired the curve fast out¬ 
side. A swinging strike. A ball. An¬ 
other ball as the fast one was too low. 
Then he threw his lion’s heart in 
behind a change-up curve that seemed 
to sleep on the way in, swept over, 
and hung like something pinned to 
a clothesline. The hitter slammed 
around. A high fly behind third, gath¬ 
ered in by Mr. Silent for the third 
out. And then, wahooing like mad 
Injun, Mr. Silent rushed to the 
mound and handed the Big Beaut the 
ball. He croaked: 

“They couldn't beat ya, Beaut! 
They just couldn’t /" 

■gp^ENNY was right. That was all 
JB. the Beaut could think of as he 
sat in the clubhouse afterward. It 
was all too surprising, too terrific 
for him to quite absorb emotionally 
yet. He’d won, hit the comeback trail. 
Teammates had gathered around him 
after his shower and rubdown, con¬ 
gratulating him. It was nice to be 
one of the Club again. Very damned 
nice. 

Then it was time to go out for the 
nightcap of the double header. Micky 
Phipps, with a surprise victory in 
the bag, was going to gamble with 
Wild Joe in the second. If the kid 
could hit his old form, it would mean 
both ends of a double bill and a re¬ 
turn to second place. Big Blackie 
didn’t know why. After all, he was 
finished for the day. But he donned 
a fresh uniform and went out to 
the dugout with the rest. Wild Joe 
dropped an arm on his big shoulders 
before taking the mound. 

"I’ll try to be half as good as you 
were, Blackie.” 

He was red hot He had the old hot 
rock, of course. But now he was mix¬ 
ing it up with the change-up pitch 
that wasn’t telegraphed in advance 
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to the hitter. That change-up, the 
drifting slow ball, floated into the 
batter before he knew what was com¬ 
ing, fired with the same motion as 
the high hard one. Joe Spane had 
learned his lesson well. 

He breezed through the first three, 
ceding only a measly single to the 
battling roused Colts. Sometimes he 
tried the curve. But he couldn’t 
break it sharply yet; learning that 
trick would take more time. In the 
fourth, the Colts put two doubles 
together to drive over a run. Wild 
Joe whiffed the next man for the 
third out. He kept going at a ter¬ 
rific rate. Then, in the seventh, the 
hawk-eyed Blackie saw that Joe was 
tiring. 

On a hunch, he picked up his 
glove, told coach to pass the word 
to Micky he was going to the bullpen. 
Out there, he began to throw, keeping 
an eye cocked on the game. Wild 
Joe got out of the seventh unscathed. 
In the home half, the Trojans put-on 
their hitting clothes and slashed 
over two runs to jump into the lead. 
The eighth opened. And the tiring 
Joe was immediately in trouble. He 
was reached for a single, then gave 
up a free pass to put two on. The 
next hitter lashed a line drive straight 
at the box. 

Blackie, watching, gasped. The 
kid threw up his glove. The ball 
glanced off it and struck him in the 
side of the head, bounced back to 
second. Morse automatically clutched 
it and threw out the hitter at first. 

“Put me in there, Mick! Put me 
in,” he told the pilot menacingly. “I 
can stop those bums! I did it once 
today. Put me in, Micky!” 

HIPPS hesitated, then, on a 
hunch, nodded. And this time 
there was a great roar from the fans 
as the Big Beaut walked out to the 
hill. He stood there, arms akimbo, 
after a few warmup tosses, surveying 
the batter as if he were some Dead 
End kid who’d strayed off the prem¬ 
ises. He eyed the runners on second 
and third. One down. Then he began 
to throw, 


It was magic, great control magic, 
the magic of the guts of a fighter 
who simply refuses to be beaten. He 
threw. He sneaked that quick one 
around the corners. He worked the 
curve, fast and let-up. He made the 
man slap to Mr. Silent. Mr. Silent 
threw out the runner at the plate. 

The Trojans went down in order 
in their half. Then it was the top of 
the ninth with the Big Beaut on the 
hill again. One out as the hitter fouled 
a curve behind third. Then a walk on 
a rough call by the umpire. The 
Beaut smiled. Somehow, he knew they 
couldn’t beat him. Not after jphat he 
had gone through in the opeSer. Mr. 
Silent couldn’t find the handle on a 
grass burner and there were runners 
on first and second, the potential 
tying and winning runs. Ottengo in 
there at the platter. The Beaut’s chest 
swelled. He worked him to the 2 and 
2 count. A fast ball too low for ball 
three. 

A crazy idea hit the Beaut as he 
levered his now tired arm back and 
forth. The hook! Just one try at it. 
Just one. Even if he didn’t break off 
the old sharp way. Ottengo would 
never expect it because he hadn’t 
tried it all day. He whipped around 
from the stretch, poured it in there. 
And then Ottengo was swishing 
futilely at very very thin ozone as 
the ball slanted off like something 
caroming from an unseen barrier. 
The hook had blazed in there on a 
sharp break in the old way. 

Stroud jumped out from behind the 
plate, goggle-eyed. A slow smile 
crept over the Beaut’s face with two 
down now. “Hubba, hubba, hubba,” 
he chortled. He’d known when it left 
his hand, somehow. The arm motion 
had been different, freer than it had 
been all afternoon. No hitch. Simply 
like a whip flickering around. He 
had pitched himself back into his old 
style. The great baffling hook was 
back in his repetoire. 

|f O EDWARDS was easy. The 
-KB smoking hook outside to make 
him fish for a swinging strike. A 
ball. A foul against the wire. Then 
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that terrific hook slanting in there 
for the big third strike and the 
game. 

Sound like a series of tidal waves 
flowed and welled and curled in 
smashing combers of sound around 
that park. The Big Beaut was back. 
The old Big Beaut had copped one, 
saved another on the same day. 
They hurled barriers and swarmed 
over the greensward for him. It took 
a cordon of police to get him into 
the clubhouse with his monkey shirt 
half torn off him. There, Wild Joe, 
was not seriously hurt, sporting a 
lump on his noggin, hugged the 
Beaut. 

“You saved it for me, Beaut. You 
saved it,” he crowed. 

The Beaut grinned. Said solemnly, 
“Joe, you and me, we’re going to 
clinch the pennant for this gang, 
huh?” Then a locker room attendant 
was handing him a letter that had 
been addressed to him at the hotel. 
It was air mail, special delivery, and 
registered. They’d thought it impor¬ 
tant and sent it up. He saw it was 
from Munro City. Diana, of course. 

She was terribly sorry, but she was 
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breaking off their engagement. Be¬ 
cause she was going to marry the 
vice-president of her dad’s mattress 
factory. Blackie frowned a moment. 
Then he began to laugh. Then he 
suddenly went sober, thinking. Penny. 

“Hey, Joe, let me go! I gotta 
phone Penny,” he husked. “She 
made me win today. I gotta see that 
girl and—” 

Wild Joe said, “She won’t be 
home.” 

“How the hell do you know?" 

“Because she rushed down the 
game late. .That was after I called 
her and told her you were going to 
pitch.” 

“What? Joe, you—” 

“Yeah,” the kid star went on. “No 
need to phone. She said she’d be 
waiting for you at the player’s gate— 
whether you won or lost!” 

The Big Beaut got a dizzy feeling. 
Then he wondered whether it would 
be all right to propose to a girl in 
a convertible in a parking lot beside 
a ball park in the bright sunshine. As 
he rushed to dress, he decided it 
would be all right. 
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Wife AVE CAMPBELL was com- 
H ling back to life—but as “Toro 
^ Simmonds.’' There must have 
been a great sigh of relief in base¬ 
ball circles when the report came in 
of the unquestioned death of Dave 
Campbell. 

In the full length mirror he saw 
the well-proportioned one ninety 
pounds, six foot one figure that met 
the general appearance of at least a 
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Tom Simmonds had to keep an eye on his future; he couldn't be too 
good, didn't dare unleash the powers he had, because that would 
draw attention to his past. And Tom Simmonds ' past was the outcast 
pitcher, Dave Campbell, the man who used his supreme control to 
kill a player with a pitched ball! 


dozen big league pitchers he could 
name. This included the Dave Camp¬ 
bell who had been set down in his 
first full year. 

He peered at the face in the mirror 
and searched its contours like a fugi¬ 
tive from justice. Actually he was a 
fugitive from injustice, one of the 
rawest ever pulled. There had fol¬ 
lowed what appeared a definite cam¬ 
paign to make the world forget Dave 
Campbell. 

For one thing he had dyed his hair 
black. Because his hair had been like 
polished oak most people took it for 
granted that his eyes were blue. Ac¬ 
tually they were brown and now, 
with his hair dyed, they appeared 
SjrUch djtrjsee, Aad of course he would 


be aided by the fact that he was of¬ 
ficially dead. 

Sometimes he liked to think it had 
been an intervening fate that had 
kept him off that plane, that had 
made him step away after he had been 
recorded as a passenger. Actually he 
had been trying to avoid a newspaper 
sportswriter because months ago he 
had "dropped from sight.” 

Dave Campbell still had that care¬ 
fully guarded clipping. 

.,, listed among the passengers 
on the ill-fated plane was Dave 
Campbell, the Redskins pitcher 
who was suspended for five years 
following the Lawton incident. 
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At the time Campbell had not come 
forward to deny his death because 
the newspapers were describing the 
plunge of the plane into the sea as a 
“mystery crash,” and hinting at the 
possibility of sabotage. The fact that 
Campbell had allowed his baggage to 
be put on the plane and had sudden¬ 
ly failed to become a passenger would 
look highly suspicious. 

At least Campbell, still dazed from 
the injustice and utter hopelessness 
of his suspension, could only ima¬ 
gine the worst. Later it seemed too 
tardy to come forward. The baseball 
world seemed willing to forget Dave 
Campbell; perhaps they considered 
his death as retribution for what had 
happened to Chick Lawton. 

But Dave Campbell would never rest 
easy until once again he stood on a 
mound and fired a ball across a plate 
in organized baseball. He wasn’t ask¬ 
ing to pitch in a major league park; 
that was to be avoided. And it was 
for this reason he chose the Hawks. 
It was one of the few minor league 
clubs entirely free of big league con¬ 
nections. 

AVE CAMPBELL hesitated be¬ 
fore the frosted paned door. 
Through a partly open transom he 
heard voices. The girl’s, for all its 
evident anger, had intriguing mellow 
tones. 

“There is no limit to your conceit, 
Cal Nemis. You expect me to go out 
with you after what you put in the 
Courier? 

A silky voice answered. “A news¬ 
paper man calls his plays like an um¬ 
pire. After all your father has no 
prospects on the Hawks this year to 
pull him out of the red.” 

The shadow form seen through the 
pane indicated that the speaker was 
backing toward the door. Acting on 
impulse, Campbell pushed open the 
door, colliding so roughly with the 
sports writer that he knocked him 
sprawling. 

The girl’s astonishment gave way 
to peals of laughter. The moustached 
writer glared at her—and then 
at Campbell. But his anger abated 
somewhat when he saw how much the 
newcomer outweighed him. 


“Why don’t you look where you’re 
going?”-- exclaimed Nemis as he 
climbed quickly to his feet. Then he 
turned on the girl who was still 
laughing. 

“All right. See what I write about 
Mike Spaulding and his molting 
Hawks from now on.” And he 
slammed the door behind him. 

Campbell looked apologetically at 
the girl. He said. “I guess I caused 
you trouble.” 

The girl sat down behind the desk. 
She was good looking, very good 
looking, with light brown hair and 
the clear gray eyes of one who could 
be pretty and efficient at the same 
time. This would have to be Mike’s 
daughter Anita—perhaps the only fe¬ 
male general manager of a baseball 
team. Mike retained the title and du¬ 
ties of team manager. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said. She 
frowned and bit her lower lip in a 
brief moment of reflection. “Any¬ 
thing he writes now won’t make much 
difference.” She became suddenly in¬ 
terested in Dave. Her gray eyes took 
full inventory of the well set up visi¬ 
tor. 

“Who are you? I haven’t asked.” 

Dave Campbell stepped nearer to 
the desk. He smiled, “I’d like to write 
‘Tom Simmonds’ on your payroll. I 
think I’m a pretty good ball player.” 

“Pitcher?” 

“Outfielder.” 

The gray eyes showed disappoint¬ 
ment. The Hawks needed pitchers for 
two reasons. First to win games, and 
second because the capable Mike 
Spaulding had quicker and better suc¬ 
cess polishing pitchers into a price- 
fetching commodity than he did with 
outfielders, infielders or catchers. 

“We need pitqjiers,” she said. The 
brows puckered slightly. “How did 
you happen to pick the Hawks?” 

He had a ready answer for that. 
“Most other teams are owned or tied 
up wifh big league teams and are 
filled up with their players.” 

She nodded. “I suppose you have a 
scrap book of clippings telling how 
good you are.” 

He shook his head with that slow 
smile. “No. Clippings don’t hit or 
throw or run. All I ask is a tryout.” 

She said, “That will be up to Mike 
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— my father. I handle the business 
details. Mike runs the team. You’ll 
find him down on the field.” 

Dave went down stairs and ex¬ 
plained himself to the grizzled old 
time catcher and now owner-manag¬ 
er of the Hawks. Mike grudgingly 
told him to “get your monkey suit 
on an’ let’s see.” Anita came down to 
the front of the otherwise unoccu- 
p i e d, sun-baked grandstand. The 
leathery owner-manager of the 
Hawks came over to his daughter. 

“Well? asked Anita. 

“He’s got poise,” said Mike look¬ 
ing out to where his latest applicant 
was shagging flies. "That’s a lot.” 

“He has a fine arm,” said Anita. 

Father and daughter looked sharp¬ 
ly at each other. Mke said, “Looks 
like we both had the same idea.” 

Dave Campbell also had the same 
idea. While he would never be a 
Lindell as a converted pitcher he felt 
confidant he could get by as an out¬ 
fielder. However, his real object was 
to have Mike “discover” him as a 
pitcher. 

Mike called him in. Mike said, “My 
daughter told you I need pitchers. 
Ever do any?” 

Dave shrugged his shoulders 
“Done a little bit of everything at 
Some time, I guess.” 

“Okay. I’m gonna experiment.” 

AVE BECAME a studious pu¬ 
pil. It wasn’t all pretense, be¬ 
cause he wanted to change his pitch¬ 
ing style as much as possible. A 
pitcher’s mannerisms could be more 
identifying than a number on his 
back. 

And while Dave Campbell was 
“learning” how to throw a curve and 
mix it with his natural fast ball the 
Hawks dropped three games in a row. 
Anita bacame impatient. 

“Mike,” she protested to her father, 
“you’ve got to use him; he can’t be 
any worse than the others.” 

So that night Dave Campbell took 
the mound for the Hawks. Holding 
that ball before his first pitch Dave 
felt far more nervous than in any big 
league game. He was back in orga¬ 
nized baseball, even if under an as¬ 
sumed name. He was back from the 
dead. 
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Dave didn’t feel that he was cheat¬ 
ing. The injustice had been too great 
for that. Or did he feel that he was 
getting even. He blamed no one— 
only a set of unfortunate circum¬ 
stances. It had been his helplessness 
in refuting this circumstantial evi¬ 
dence that had brought him here to 
this small southern city. 

Dave knew only that he must pitch 
and pitch until all the rancor and bit¬ 
terness had been poured out of him. 

“Strike!” His fast ball fairly 
smoked across the pan. He threw an¬ 
other and a third. Just the joy of 
hurling and hearing that smack of 
ball into the glove of Jimmy Hines, 
the catcher, was more intoxicating 
than wine. 

He fanned the two first batters on 
six straight strikes. Suddenly he be¬ 
came aware that the handful of fans 
who had come out to the game were 
out of their seats. So were the few 
Hawks left on the bench—and the 
opposing Ponies on their bench. 

Dave wiped his brow. He couldn’t 
afford to be sensational; people 
would begin to ask questions. So he 
went to a curve; he threw two ama¬ 
teurish round-housers that broke low 
and wide. 

Hines came out to the mound. “Bet¬ 
ter stick to y’r Number One, Kid. 
Y’ can’t control th’ curve.” 

Dave smiled to himself, as he re¬ 
membered one sports writer stating 
that he could curve a ball into a 
quart jar. It had been his reputation 
for control that had convicted him. 

Dave sent up two fast balls and 
then came in with a soft curve which 
the batter picked for a double. He 
walked the next man. Fans and play¬ 
ers sat back. He was just an ordinary 
chucker after all. But then with a 
three and two count Dave whipped 
over a blazing third strike to retire 
the Ponies. 

Dave continued to pitch in that 
style. He held himself in restraint so 
as not to appear too good and arouse 
speculation. But every so often the 
sheer joy of pitching again swept 
through his veins like hot wine and 
he would blaze away. 

The Hawks won going away, 5 to 
0. Dave chalked up eleven strikeouts. 
But he had picked safe spots to is- 
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sue nine walks and brought a few 
gasps with three heaves so wild they 
sailed over the umpire’s head. Sure¬ 
ly no one would associate that hurl¬ 
ing with Dave Campbell. 

Anita Spaulding came out of the 
stand to the edge of the augout as 
Dave ended the game with his elev¬ 
enth strikeout. 

“Oh, Tom,” she greeted. “You were 
splendid. Wasn’t he, Mike?” 

The owner-manager grunted. “Can’t 
go by one game.” 

His daughter laughed. “Don’t mind 
old Sour-Puss.” Dave liked the way 
her nose wrinkled. 

s 2 s 

ACK IN his boarding house 
room Dave took stock. 

Don’t start getting ideas. All 
you wanted was to pitch a full game 
again. Well, maybe you owe it to the 
Hawks to stick around awhile. But 
you can’t stay too long. You came out 
of nowhere. And "Tom Simmonds” 
will vanish the same way. 

He almost felt like pulling out the 
next day when he saw Nernis’ story 
in the Clarion. 

...a complete unknown pops up 
as an outfielder who never 
pitched a game in pro ball — 
and tosses a shutout with eleven 
K’s. Who is old Mike Spaulding 
kidding? Come on, Mike, who is 
he? Or are you getting desper¬ 
ate? It will take more than one 
Tom Simmonds to make the 
Hawks even a play-off contender. 
It was this last remark that decid¬ 
ed Dave to stay on. He liked this 
Nemis less and less the more he 
thought of that scene in the Hawks’ 
office. It was not only what the 
sports writer had said to Anita, but 
the way he had said it. His conceited, 
propriatory manner, his superior at¬ 
titude as if he were doing her a fav¬ 
or in taking her out. 

A few nights later Dave pitched 
again. He ran into trouble because of 
poor support, but a solid triple off 
his own bat aided him to pull out a 
5 to 4 victory. 

On his third appearance a defec¬ 
tive lighting system played havoc 


with his centerfielder. At the same 
time the Hawks failed to give Dave 
support at bat. He dropped his first 
game, a 3 to 1 defeat. 

But even in defeat he won ap¬ 
plause. Because the Hawks were be¬ 
hind, Dave couldnt go along with his 
plan of issuing passes to keep alive 
the notion of a pitcher with a lot of 
natural stuff but poor control. But 
the new pitcher had checked the 
Hawks’ slump. There was no ques¬ 
tion about the improved morale of the 
players. 

This was a fairly compact league. 
Lack of distance eliminated over¬ 
night stops. Visiting teams hopped 
into buses after a game and drove 
back to their home cities. While this 
made for a lot of intercity rivalry it 
developed a league intimacy Dave 
Campbell had never experienced be¬ 
fore. Achievements and characteris¬ 
tics spread quickly through the 
league. 

As Anita explained to Dave. “The 
fans, really get to know you down 
here, Tom. If they stop you on the 
street and ask you personal questions 
it i3 because they feel as if they have 
an interest in you. You belong to 
them like part of a playground or a 
library or something that is commu¬ 
nity property. 

Dave said, “I suppose that is why 
your friend Nemis thinks he can 
write what he wants about me.” 

They were in the office. Dave had 
dropped in for his pay check. Anita 
Spaulding frowned. 

“Yes. Cal Nemis is a good news¬ 
paper man. He knows how to cater to 
the natural interest and curiosity of 
people here. That is in line with what 
I’m trying to say. You’ve started off 
with something of a bang, Tom. It 
would be a mistake if—if—” 

“If I went high hat,” said Camp¬ 
bell with a smile. He stretched his 
long legs in the chair and looked at 
his toes. “I dont think I will. It’s 
just that I want to be let alone.” 

“But you can’t,” declared Anita. 
She picked up a pen and dropped it 
again on the desk. The gray eyes 
clouded just a bit. 

“Just like I saic, your life is not 
exactly your own. People will mis- 
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understand any aloofness. They ex¬ 
pect to stop you on the street, buy 
you things, give you money for mak¬ 
ing good plays, even inviting you to 
their homes. Not only here but all 
over the league. You can be sure that 
Cal will play up and twist anything 
that can hurt your appeal to the fans. 
He doesn’t like you.” 

Their eyes met. There was an un¬ 
spoken “Why?” on Dave’s lips. Ani¬ 
ta colored just a little bit. Cal was 
jealous. 

“By the way,” said the girl hur¬ 
riedly. “That reminds me, you’re hav¬ 
ing dinner with us Sunday. Dad 
and I make it practice to have some 
one of the team to dinner following 
our Sunday home games. But,” she 
added and her eyes twinkled, "you’ll 
have to earn it.” 

“How?” he asked with a smile. 

“We’re billing you against Ander¬ 
son of the Rangers. We expect a big 
crowd—and it will mean a lot to have 
you outpitch Anderson.” 

Dave knew about Anderson. He had 
been a high school sensation. Almost 
every big league team had gone 
after Anderson, but he had signed 
with the Tigers’ farm team. He had 
lived up to expectations. 

A WARM Sunday afternoon found 
the biggest crowd of the year 
for the Hawks turning out for a sin¬ 
gle game. The advertized duel be¬ 
tween the most, publicized pitcher in 
the league and the Hawks’ newest 
discovery lent the game almost the 
tension of a pennant deciding con¬ 
test. Actually the game would have 
an important bearing on the Hawks’ 
chances to finish in the first three. 

Dave had his own worries. Proving 
himself better than the sensational 
youngster would invite attention. An¬ 
derson might be a kid with limited 
experience, but “Tom Simmonds” 
was a novice. 

So Dave pitched under wraps that 
first inning. He forced the three 
Rangers to hit at bad balls for easy 
outs. Then from the bench Dave saw 
the rangy kid southpaw with a buggy 
whip delivery mow down the Hawks, 
getting two on strikeouts. 

Campbell had to pitch good. All he 
could do to suffer in comparison 


with Anderson was to get behind bat¬ 
ters, yield walks or hits with two out 
and then pitch himself out of holes. 

Anderson’s inexperience caught up 
with him in the fifth. An error put 
the first Hawk on. The kid walked 
the next batter while trying to pre¬ 
vent a sacrifice. Then when the next 
Hawk bunted Anderson picked up the 
ball, hesitated and then fired to third 
too late. 

Dave came up to bat next. He drove 
out a fly deep enough to bring home a 
run and move another Hawk to third. 
Another fly brought home a second 
run without a hit having been made.” 

Dave sat on that two run lead. He 
spread hits and walks but only yield¬ 
ed one run. Anderson had out pitched 
him, giving but three hits as against 
seven yielded by Dave. But the 
Hawks had an important 2 to 1 victo¬ 
ry- 

Mike Spaulding and Dave took that 
game in stride. Not Anita. At dinner 
that night she sparkled as though the 
Hawks had won a pennant. She plied 
Dave with questions. “Where had he 
learned to pitch like that? He must 
be hiding something, Why didn’t he 
admit that he knew he was a pitcher 
and not an outfielder?” 

Mike took some of the pressure 
off Dave. He set down his fork and 
scowled. “Are you trying t o spoil 
him, Anita?” Hg cnided. “Simmpnds 
is far from a finished pitcher. If you 
ask me he has been very lucky.” 

“Oh, Dad,” protested Anita. 

“I guess your father is right,” said 
Dave, glad to have the astute Mike 
Spaulding think this way. “Cal Ne- 
mis seems to have the same idea.” 

“I’ll tell you what Cal really 
thinks,” declared Anita. “He thinks 
you’re hiding out, a fugitive from 
justice.” 

Dave felt himself go all tight in¬ 
side. The fervor with which Anita 
had made the statement showed how 
utterly ridiculous she considered the 
newspaper man’s opinion. But while 
he was watching Anita intensely and 
apprehensively Mike Spaulding was 
studying him. Dave suddenly became 
aware of the manager's intent gaze. 
When the pitcher looked at the man¬ 
ager. Mike averted his eyes. 

Dave sensed tliis as a crisis. Suspi- 
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cion had been born. In fact it was 
flourishing with Cal Nemis. Dave 
had read in some article on pyscholo- 
gy that a good way to forestall sus¬ 
picion was to get the jump, to sug¬ 
gest the idea before it could origi¬ 
nate in the other persons mind. If 
put hesitatingly, or with lack of con¬ 
fidence, the instinctive attitude of the 
other person was to disagree. 

He said, “Maybe I flatter myself, 
but did either of you ever see that 
pitcher that was with the Redskins 
who got into some kind of a jam and 
was killed later? Campbell, that was 
the name. I thought I resembled him 
somewhat.” 

Mike Spaulding snorted. “I never 
saw him, but his biggest asset was 
control. No resemblance to you 
there.” 

Dave laughed the heartiest of all 
at that sally; part of the laugh was 
relief. 

Anita said, “You wouldn’t want to 
be like him. It was a horrible thing he 
did. He hit Chick Lawton with a 
bean ball and put poor Lawton in an 
institution, probably for the rest of 
his life.” 

Dave hesitated until he was sure 
of his voice. 

“It might have been an accident—” 

“No,” said Anita sharply. "Like 
Mike said, Campbell was knoton to 
have superb control. There had been 
trouble that led up to the incident. 
It was a good thing for everyone that 
Campbell was later killed in a plane 
crash. Baseball, has no place for 
Campbells.” 

“Let’s forget about i t,” grumbled 
Mike. “That is what baseball decided 
to do. You never see either Campbell’s 
or Lawton’s name ever mentioned in 
papers. Good thing.” 
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Igjk JS AYBE Anita and her father 
IWH could forget the Campbell— 

▼ jsLLawton incident; Dave 
Campbell could not. He realized now 
that he never would, be able to wipe 
out that final scene of his big league 
career. 

‘ He saw now it was a mistake to have 
ever come out of the past, to take 


advantage of a mistaken death and to 
delude himself that he could find 
peace for his soul if he could but 
pitch again. 

And as Dave walked home to his 
lonely room in a hotel built before 
the turn of the century the scented 
scyamores failed to banish that scene 
he lived again in nightmares and, as 
now, in waking hours. 

True, there had been bad blood. 
The series had seen some dusting 
and flashing spikes. Players had been 
warned. True, Lawton had bumped 
Campbell off s t r i d e as he rounded 
third, and Dave had been awarded the 
run on interference. 

But as Dave looked back on that 
scene it seemed to him that Lawton’s 
act had not been dliberate. 

Dave could see it now as though 
the game had been played that after¬ 
noon. There had been no reason for 
so flagrant an interference. Lawton 
had been standing there at third. 
Then suddenly he fell right into 
Dave, knocking the Redskin’s pitcher 
to the ground. 

A moment later Lawton was deny¬ 
ing vigorously to the umpire that he 
had bumped Dave when everyone in 
the park could see it. It was the sin¬ 
cerity of Lawton’s protest that be¬ 
latedly puzzled Dave Campbell. That 
and Lawton’s evident amazement 
when his manager pulled Lawton 
off the umpire and told him the in¬ 
terference had been properly called. 

And then in the next half inning 
Lawton had come to bat with two 
out and none on. Sure Dave had 
pitched close because Lawton always 
crowded the plate. Dave threw a fast 
ball on the inside corner. 

Dave would never forget that face 
of Lawton’s the instant the ball left 
the mound. Lawtons eyes got sudden¬ 
ly glassy. To his dying day Dave 
would insist that Lawton swayed into 
the ball— 

The ball hit Lawton full on the 
forehead and he went down. 

Lawton remained on the danger 
list for days while Dave suffered an 
indefinite suspension. The suspen¬ 
sion threatened to be permanent when 
the report was given out that Lawton 
would live but would never play ball 
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again. The fact was not publicized 
that Lawton had been confined to an 
institution. 

Then, following the plane crash 
when Dave Campbell had been 
definitely listed as one of the pas¬ 
sengers, the Commisioner’s office 
had issued a statement that at the 
time the case was being reviewed be¬ 
cause of additional evidence but 
would now be closed. Since the addi¬ 
tional evidence could only be the ag¬ 
gravated condition of Lawton, Dave 
Campbell assumed that it had been 
the intent to make his suspension one 
for life. 

AVE RETIRED to his hot bed¬ 
room and spent another rest¬ 
less night. Opposing counsel seemed 
to be arguing his case. One advised 
him to fold his tent right now and 
steal away into the night. The second 
advised that such an act might in¬ 
vite further suspicion. Besides, what 
harm was he doing to anyone play¬ 
ing the game he loved? And he was 
helping the Spauldings who needed 
help desperately. 

The second counsel proved the best 
advocate. Dave remained with the 
Hawks. 

He continued to be erratic enough 
to convince any expert baseball man 
like Mike Spaulding that as a pitcher 
Tom Simmonds had a lot to leam. 
But he was at his best when needed. 
He proved to be the Hawks “stopper.” 
He won -the important games that 
kept the Hawks in the race and 
brought out the fans. 

The gray-haired Mike might be 
cynical, but not his daughter. Anita 
excused or just ignored her new 
pitcher’s bad spots and concentrated 
upon his best work. And had ideas of 
her own; not for nothing was she the 
Hawks’ business manager. 

She confided in Dave one night 
when heavy showers had caused a 
cancellation. They were sitting on the 
front porch of the Spaulding home. 
The moon had just broken through 
scurrying clouds and the night was 
scented with rain-dampened flowers 
and shrubbery. 

Anita said, “I’m just as pleased 
that it rained tonight and I want 


you to be at your best Thursday 
night. Even Mike doesn’t know why 
I want you to pitch that night.” 

Dave had supposed that the reason 
had been a build up for a pitching 
duel with the Climber’s ace. 

“Why,” he asked casually, “is there 
a special reason?” 

“Yes. An old fiend of Mike’s will 
be in the stand. Bob Calloway.” 

The name buzzed a bell in Dave’s 
memory but didn’t quite ring. “Cal¬ 
loway an old ball player?” he asked. 

Anita laughed. “Of course. But 
more important, he is a scout for the 
Dodgers. I’m going to make him pay 
a fancy price for you.” 

In the darkness Anita could not 
see the color drain from Dave’s 
tanned cheeks. “I can’t pitch,” he 
said. This was not the way he meant 
to put it. 

Anita gasped with surprise. “Can’t 
pitch. Why?” 

“I—I strained my area a bit. Be¬ 
sides, maybe I don’t like the idea of 
going with the Dodgers. Or with any 
other team.” 

“You don’t like—? Tom, I don’t 
believe you. I won’t believe you. 
Every ball player wants to go up to 
the big leagues.” 

But she knew that statement had 
qualifications. There were players 
just released as hopeless. Was this 
such a player? Did this trait explain 
his never satisfactorily explained ar¬ 
rival ? 

A brief tense lull settled over the 
porch, marred only by the chirping of 
insects and the creaking of Anita’s 
chair. 

Finally Anita arose. “I’m going 
in,” she said. “I’m sure your arm will 
be all right by Thursday. Good 
night.” 

The “good night” was said pleasant¬ 
ly enough, but the way she intoned 
about his arm being all right implied 
“it better be.” 

Dave said a polite good night and 
departed. 

E STUCK to his story about a 
lame arm, and Anita stuck to 
her determination to have Dave 
pitch. When Mike learned that Anita 
had brought down his teammate of 
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former days who was now a scout he 
received the news with mixed feel¬ 
ings. 

“We sure could use the money,” 
he said to his daughter, “and it would 
be a future delivery anyway, but it 
won’t help matters if Simmonds isn’t 
ready. Friend or no friend, Bob won’t 
gamble his club’s real money on a 
player that doesn’t impress him.” 

“Tom can be ready if he wants to 
be,” said Anita. 

And so Dave went to the mound 
for the Hawks. Fortunately the game 
was under lights, and poor lights at 
that. It stood to reason that Calloway 
must have caught Dave Campbell in 
his bit league tenure of two years, 
but probably not under lights. 

But a scout was trained to study a 
player’s mannerisims. During the 
weeks with the Hawks, Dave had be¬ 
come a bit careless about concealing 
the pitching mannerisms of the real 
Dave Campbell. Tonight he would 
have to be more careful than ever. 

And in being careful Dave defi¬ 
nitely handicapped his pitching. Prob¬ 
ably as a result of this his support 
fell off. The Climbers reached him 
for a run in the fourth and had one 
earned run over the two men on base 
in the fifth when Spaulding came out 
and lifted him. 

Calloway had purposely sat alone 
so as not to be influenced in his 
judgment. Now he sought out Anita 
Spaulding. 

“I’m sorry, Anita,” he apologized, 
“we chose a bad night. Any offer I 
made now wouldn’t be fair to any of 
us. I’ll promise to keep tabs on his 
record.” 

Anita said, “Thanks.” Then she bit 
her lower lip. 

Nemis learned that the Dodger 
scout was in town through the news¬ 
paper’s natural link with the hotel 
desks. Since the Climbers club was 
in the White Sox chain Nemis did a 
little mental arithmetic and came up 
with the right answer. Simmonds 
was Anita’s discovery. So Anita had 
tried to peddle him. 

So in his “Nemis Says” column he 
wrote: 

Why does the Hawks’ pitching 


discovery blow up when big 
league scouts are putting the eye 
on him? Report has it he even 
tried to avoid pitching. Well, 
what he showed could hardly be 
called pitching, anyway. 

The next day when the bus was 
waiting to drive the Hawks to their 
next scheduled game at Brentville 
Dave received a summons to the front 
office. He found only Anita Spauld¬ 
ing there. 

Her eyes seemed to be snapping as 
a bergundy tinted finger jabbed at 
the Courier article. 

“I Want you to do something about 
this,” she insisted. “Make Cal Nemis 
retract it—or eat it.” 

The tanned features of the pitcher 
set grimly. “There isn’t much I can 
do ; it is too close to the truth. I told 
you not to pitch me in front of a 
scout. I don’t want to go up." 

The gray eyes widened. “But 
why?” 

His lips firmed before he spoke. 
“Maybe I don’t like big cities and big 
crowds.” 

Anita stared at him. “Do you real¬ 
ize you are practically saying you 
lost deliberately last night.” 

Campbell frowned slightly. “I don’t 
realize anything of the kind. The 
kind of support I got would lose a 
dozen games.” 

“You upset the team.” 

“I warned you in advance I would¬ 
n’t be in form. I’ll pitch my arm off 
to win the pennant for you—but I 
won’t be sold.” 

Anita bit her lip. “I think I under¬ 
stand,” she said in a rather chilly 
tone. “You cost us nothing. So if we 
can sell you you think you are en¬ 
titled to part of the price. All right. 
What split are you asking for?” 

Dave had been standing. Now he 
sat down. “L o o k. I don’t want to 
pitch for any other team—big league 
or not.” 

“But why?” asked Anita again ex¬ 
asperated. “Besides Mike and I need 
the money you can bring us.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Dave. “You ought 
to make money if you win the pen¬ 
nant, and that will help you to dis¬ 
pose of one or two fair prospects: 
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Glisson and Santura.” 

Anita got up and paced the floor 
of the small office. “Win the pen¬ 
nant. With what? You and Glisson 
are the only half decent pitchers we 
have.” 

“All right,” said Dave. “I’ll work 
every three days, plus finishing up. 
But I’m not for sale.” 

Dave got up and left a puzzled girl 
staring at his broad back. 
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AVE TOOK the bus ride to 
Brentville in relative silence. 
In this league with its close af¬ 
finity of players and fans word 
spread quickly. Almost everyone 
knew that there had been a scent in 
town and that he had been looking 
over the Hawks’ new pitching star. 

Cal Nemis’ story merely crystal- 
ized the thought of many, and Dave 
Campbell’s stock dropped with his 
fellow Hawks. Most of them were 
kids in their teens or early twenties, 
and had begun to look up to him. 

When the Hawks had changed to 
their uniforms and were taking the 
field Dave went up to Mike Spauld¬ 
ing. 

“Kow about pitching me tonight?” 

The manager looked at him. “After 
being knocked out of the box last 
night? This is an important game. 
When Meckleburg is right he can be 
tough.” 

Dave said, “I know. I’d like to 
convince somebody that I can be bet¬ 
ter than I was last night.” 

Mike looked long at him. “You’ve 
got me baffled, Simmonds, but I’ll 
let you start.” 

Dave didn’t start too well when the 
first pitch got away from him and 
nicked the batter. The next Beaver 
attempted to sacrifice on the first 
pitch and popped it to Dave. Dave 
wheeled and doubled the runner off 
first pitch and went down, short to 
first. 

Three up, three down on three 
pitched bails—not bad. 

Meckleburg proved as hard to hit 
as Mike had feared. The game moved 
along rapidly as both pitchers mowed 
down opposition. Both pitchers got 


good support. 

Dave was vaguely aware of a 
growing air of tension on the Hawfcs’ 
bench between innings. But his 
thoughts were preoccupied. Hitting 
the first Beaver had upset him slight¬ 
ly, but his preoccupation went deep¬ 
er than that. He knew now why he 
had not adhered to his plan of 
pitching a few games and passing on 
into the limbo from which he had 
emerged. The answer was Anita 
Spaulding. Pleasing her, calling on 
her, aiding her team. Her gray eyes. 
Her pleasant laugh. Her business ef¬ 
ficiency. 

A fast double play killed off the 
Hawks. Dave went to the mound 
again. He worked fast. Six pitched 
balls and he was back on the bench 
again. 

And now Anita had been disillu¬ 
sioned. He had failed her when she 
had sought to show him off before a 
big league scout. She could only 
think that he was hopelessly without 
ambition or courage. 

Again the Hawks went down quick¬ 
ly. And once more Dave breezed 
through his half of the inning. An 
error put the Beaver on but a dou¬ 
ble play erased him. 

Dave took a gulp of water at the 
bench and toweled his perspiring 
forehead. He sat down again with his 
thoughts. Anita didn’t know the half 
of it. He was practicing a terrible 
deceit. Justly or unjustly he was a 
man barred from organized baseball. 
Only his supposed death had held up 
final action. 

Dave went to bat. A hit and an er¬ 
ror had put the first Hawk on sec¬ 
ond. Dave drove out a long fly to 
right. The Hawk tagged up and 
reached third. Another long fly 
brought home the first run of the 
game. 

Then Dave retired the Beavers 
again. He received a great hand, this 
from the highly partisan Beaver fans. 
On the bench one of the Hawks start¬ 
ed to say something. 

“Shut up,” barked Mike Spaulding 
suddenly. Dave looked at h i m sur¬ 
prised, but thought no more of it. 

The Hawks went up for their ninth 
inning appearance—and three batters 
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returned promptly to the bench. 

Dave went out to the mound. All 
he had to do was to hold that one run 
lead. The first Beaver bunted foul. 
The chorus of boos from the home 
fans puzzled Dave. He forced the 
batter to lift a foul fly. 

The next Beaver drove deep to 
center. Potter made a good running 
catch. Dave didn’t consider it a sen¬ 
sational catch so vociferously. Dave 
shrugged his shoulders. One more 
man to get to end the game. He threw 
a fast ball. 

A wild yell went up as an easy foul 
fly was lifted near the Hawks dug- 
out. Bittsy Ryan ran over from third 
and cupped it. The yelling became 
an explosion. Bittsy ran out with the 
ball to Dave. All the Hawks con¬ 
verged on him. Fans poured out of 
the stands. 

“A no hitter,” yelled Bittsy. ‘‘The 
first in this league in five years.” 

Dave Campbell’s knees buckled. A 
no hitter—and he hadn’t been aware 
of it. 

He tried to smile off the hand— 
shakes and the back slappings. He 
autographed programs and all the 
time a merry-go-round, colliope and 
all, went whirling in what he had 
supposed was a brain. 

Knocked out of the box one night 
and pitching a no hitter the next. 
Dave Campbell knew sport pages all 
over the country would carry notices, 
brief, but proclaiming to the baseball 
world that a Simmonds of the Hawks 
had pitched a no hitter. The Dodger 
scout would probably get in touch 
with Anita Spaulding—well, with 
Mike—and demand to know what the 
hell kind of gag they were pulling. 

And when the Hawks bus reached 
home a hundred or more fans, des¬ 
pite the lateness of the hour, were on 
hand to greet the team, and Dave 
Campbell in particular. It was Anita 
who saved him. She drove up in a 
car and Mike politely but firmly 
ushered him into the car. Anita drove 
away. She said nothing for a block. 

‘‘Pardon me,” she said finally. “Al¬ 
low me to add my congratulations.” 
Then she turned to her father. 

“Mike, how did he do it?” 

The grizzled owner-manager looked 


ahead into the night with tired, won¬ 
dering eyes. “With mirrors, I guess.” 

And as the car pulled to the curb 
before Dave’s boarding house, Anita 
said, “You pitched a great game. Peo¬ 
ple are going to be surprised. Mike 
is surprised. I’m surprised. And I’m 
sure Cal Nemis will be very sur¬ 
prised. You’re a surprising man, 
Tom Simmonds. Good night.” 

Probably no man in the history of 
baseball who had pitched a no hitter 
felt as lousy about it as the big fel¬ 
low who would now be know to an 
expanding public as Tom Simmonds 
but who was known to himself as 
Dave Campbell. 

y 5 y 

AVE CAMPBELL continued 
to live the unhappy existence 
of a hero who didn’t want to 
be a hero. Kids followed him when¬ 
ever he showed himself. Elders 
stopped him for fan fests. 

“Guess we won’t be keepin’ you 
long, Tom. Won’t be long afore one 
of them big league teams will be 
grabbin’ yuh. We’ll be mighty proud 
of you one of these days seein’ you 
maybe in a world series.” 

How often did he have to listen to 
sentiments like this? How often must 
he wear a vacuous grin while his in¬ 
ner self shouted, “Leave me alone.” 

Merchants plied him with gifts. 
“You’re a-bringin’ business t’ town. 
Tom. Hope y’ get us the play-offs.” 

But Mike Spaulding said little and 
thought much. He accepted the bene¬ 
fits, the victories and the boosted at¬ 
tendance, but privately he felt that 
there must be some catch to it. 

Anita mirrored much of her father’s 
sentiments, but in addition she felt 
a personal hurt. This strange pitcher 
who seemed more than casually in¬ 
terested in her refused to take her 
into his confidence. 

And there was Cal Nemis. What 
had been born of jealousy and re¬ 
sentment had become a mania with 
him. What was the real answer to 
the Simmonds riddle? 

Nemis kept banging away through 
his column. Dave was far too popu- 
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Iar with the homefolks and the league 
for Nemis to come out in frontal at¬ 
tack, but he insisted on calling the 
Hawks’ pitcher a “mystery man.” He 
wrote innuendos. He played up 
wanted fugitives. 

...Speaking about mysteries, he 
wrote for one issue, there have been 
reports of F. B. I. men in town. Won¬ 
der why. 

That was meant to send shivers up 
and down Dave Campbell’s spine— 
and it did. But what could he do? No 
one would be benefitted by his re¬ 
vealing his true identity. Dave Camp¬ 
bell alive—and pitching. And to run 
away—it would be just that. Running 
away. 

"I’ve checked every angle I could 
think of,” Mike said in one of his 
dicussions with his daughter. “I nev¬ 
er heard of any wanted criminal who 
was a good ball player, so, no matter 
what Neanis hints, I think that is 
out.” 

“But he could be an experienced 
ball player,” countered Anita. “If he 
is outlawed we might be held to be 
aware of it. Then action will be taken 
against us.” 

Mike folded his hands on the ta¬ 
ble. “I know. I’ve checked players 
who jumped to the Mexican League 
or who have been banned or set down 
for one reason or another. But the 
only pitcher I can think if is the 
one who put Lawton in the hospital. 
What was his name? Campbell. But 
he was killed in an air plane crash.” 

Anita’s head came up. But Mike 
wasn’t looking. 

“No,” concluded Mike, “in a way 
I think he has given us the correct 
explanation. He is probably someone 
who was good enough to get a big 
league tryout, couldn’t stand the gaff 
or got sore for some real or fancied 
reason—and who honestly doesn’t 
want to play big league baseball. 
Don’t you think so? I say, don’t you 
think so?” 

“What?” said Anita. “Oh, yes, of 
course.” She smiled and patted her 
father’s hand. 

“Let’s just call him one more pro¬ 
blem child and hope he continues to 
win us games.” 


A ND DAVE Campbell did contin¬ 
ue to win games. But no long¬ 
er did he win them impressively. 
While no scout of the prominence of 
Calloway might catch him, such was 
the far-flung territorial scouting sys¬ 
tems of most big league clubs, he 
was bound to be watched, such scouts, 
of course, would have power only to 
recommend for some more important 
scout or official to look over. 

But no matter how lucky some of 
Campbell’s wins might look they 
helped to keep the Hawks in what 
had turned out to be a close race. 

Dave’s barber had it all figured out 
very scientifically. 

Dave knew he ran risks in getting 
his hair cut. The black dye had to 
be reapplied from time to time. To 
assist in the masquerade, Dave pur¬ 
posely chose a local barber who was 
young and too talkative to be obser¬ 
vant enough to give more than casual 
attention to the hair he cut. 

“Know what” he asked as Dave sat 
in the chair and the scissors snipped. 
“I got it all figured out that if we 
beat the Mustangs Thursday night 
and then Sunday win the double 
header from the Wrens we’ll be in 
the play-offs. 

“Sure,” agreed Dave, “provided the 
Mustangs and the Wrens lose almost 
all their other games this week.” 

“They will,” said the barber con- 
fidantly. “How do you want it, Tom? 
Wet or dry.” 

“Dry.” H e got o u t of the chair 
quickly. 

The barber called the turn. The 
Mustangs and the Wrens had a bad 
week. Dave went against the Mus¬ 
tangs on Thursday night and had a 
rather soft time. He gave himself a 
nice cushion to work on by belting 
out a base clearing double his first 
time at bat. He eased off in the late 
innings, but the Hawks won a fairly 
easy victory, 7 to 4. 

By Friday the Sunday double head¬ 
er with the Wrens loomed as the 
feature attraction of the year. And al¬ 
though “Tom Simmonds” had pitched 
Thursday night the fans were bank¬ 
ing on him appearing in one of the, 
games. 

On Saturday Anita sent for Dave 
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again. Since his no hitter their rela¬ 
tions had been cordial, but on a 
strictly business level. Anita took the 
job of business manager literally. She 
even laid aside a pair of black rimmed 
glasses as he came into the office. 

“Tom,” she said. “We expect a sell- 
,out Sunday. Maybe it is because we 
have done nothing to discourage the 
hope that you will pitch one of the 
games.” 

“I figured that was up to Mike,” 
he said politely. “But if you want me 
to pitch, I will.” 

“We do,” she said. She became a 
bit restive, pushing around papers on 
her desk. Dave’s brows arched won- 
deringly. Finally she looked at him 
intently. 

“I have to be honest with you,” she 
said. “/ want you to pitch. You see, 
I’ve persuaded Bob Calloway to come 
back for another look at you.” 

He felt chilled and then a bit an¬ 
gry. “Why?” he demanded. “This 
double-header means a lot to you and 
the team. Why did you complicate 
matters? I told you I had my reasons 
for not wanting to pitch before a big 
league scout.” 

“I had reasons, too—” 

“Sure,” he cut in sharply. “Dollars 
and cents. You’re in the business of 
not winning games but of selling ball 
players.” 

She flushed slightly. “I have other 
reasons,” she said. “I’m sorry I can’t 
reveal them to you at this time. No 
one can make you pitch if you don’t 
want to—but I’m hoping you will.” 

Dave rose. He looked at her for a 
moment, but said nothing. What 
could he say? She had him across a 
barrel. It meant, of course, that he 
would have to pitch as unlike Dave 
Campbell as possible. He might fool 
Calloway again— and he might get 
knocked out of the box again. In a 
game that might decided the pennant 
chances of the Hawks. 

Dave left the offices of the Hawks 
deep in troubled thoughts. 

TJME WAS walking along the main 
MU. street inattentively smiling and 
acknowledging greetings and well 
wishes. Someone called him and he 


turned back. Tony Pastelli was stand¬ 
ing at the door of his barber shop. 

“Tom, you know what?” he ex¬ 
claimed, his dark eyes dancing. “You 
so popular—I like for to cut the hair 
some more. I sell him for souvenir. 
You know what? This man from the 
paper, he ask me for your hair.” 

A chill like a cold wind hit Dave 
Campbell. He stepped back to the 
door quickly. 

“What man from the paper?” he 
asked, voice and manner intense. 
“When?” 

Tony felt amused. He answered 
the second question first. “Right after 
you get your hair cut he come in. He 
pick up some of the hair. You know 
him, Tom. It is Cal Nemis.” 

Dave said, “Thanks.” But the word 
must have sounded like a frog croak. 

Now as never before he felt the 
urge to run away. Now. Tonight. He 
wouldn’t have to pitch tomorrow in 
front of Calloway. He could give no 
explanation to Anita of course. Just 
run away. If Cal Nemis sought sam¬ 
ples of his hair it could only be to 
have them analyzed. That meant that 
Nemis’ suspicions had progressed to 
the point where he had hit a hot trail. 

But running away now wouldn’t 
help. He would go through with the 
pitching assignment tomorrow. 

s 6 s 

UNDAY morning Dave Camp- 
J^^bell was awakened by a sharp 
knocking on the door. He 
climbed out of bed, threw on a dress¬ 
ing gown and went to the door. His 
landlady, a small wisp of gray¬ 
haired woman, stood there with the 
Sunday paper. 

“I thought you might like to see 
the Courier early,” she said. “It just 
come.” 

Despite his unspoken inquiry the 
eyes.behind the silver rimmed specta¬ 
cles told him nothing. Dave knew 
only that she had never done this be¬ 
fore. He took the paper and stepped 
back into the room. Headlines hit 
him. 
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“WHO IS TOM SIMMONDS?” 
There followed a feature article, 
by-lined by Cal Nemis. It held the 
favored spot on the front page. 

At the moment of going to 
press we lack the definite infor¬ 
mation that would supply the 
answer to the question posed, 
but we expect to have the truth, 
supported by positive proof in 
very short order. 

We do know that the sable¬ 
haired chucker for the Hawks is 
in reality a dyed blond, thereby 
reversing the frequently used 
privilege of the f air sex. But 
surely our pitching ace is not 
seeking beauty aids. This trait is 
hardly consistent with the known 
shy and retiring habits of the no¬ 
hit pitcher who is afraid of big 
bad baseball scouts. 

It was our privilege to be the 
first one in town to meet Tom 
Simmonds., We were in the 
Hawks’ office when he walked 
in and sold himself as an 
outfielder. Then he suddenly 
evolved as a pitcher. It was well 
advertized at the time that the 
Hawks needed pitchers like a 
salad needs dressing. These 
things don’t fust happen, not even 
in a league of our rating. And we 
ask all parties concerned to be 
fair with the fans. In any event 
we will publish the facts. 

There followed more. Most of it 
was the citation of events as evidence 
of Nemis’ contention. He proved a 
pretty good case to show that “Tom 
Simmonds” was an alias, but it ap¬ 
peared that he had not yet mar¬ 
shalled enough facts to hit upon the 
true identity of the man he accused 
of duplicity. In that fact alone Dave 
Campbell could perhaps find tempo¬ 
rary refuge. 

''K®7HEN DAVE reached the ball 
ft park he found a group of 
newspapermen waiting for him out¬ 
side the players’ entrance. They in¬ 
cluded local correspondents for dis¬ 
tant dailies and services, reporters 
from other cities in the league—and 
Cal Nemis, “What have you to say 


for yourself?” 

“No comment,” answered the big 
pitcher as he crashed the line of the 
press. 

This was but the first line. In the 
dressing room he found Mike Spauld¬ 
ing standing grimly in front of 
Dave’s locker as though to bar him 
from it. 

“You don’t pitch until we clear a 
few things up,” snapped the owner 
manager. “Are you an outlaw?” 

Dave hesitated only briefly. He 
had gone over this problem time and 
time again. It had been reported at 
the time of his supposed death that 
his case had not been fully settled. 
True, he had been suspended, but a 
suspension meant that he could not 
pitch for the Redskins until final 
action were taken. And even though 
it was all but conclusive that action 
would have been a life suspension his 
actual status was “no action taken.” 
It might be quibbling, but in any 
event it seemed to him. that Mike 
Spaulding and the Hawks were in 
the clear no matter what happened. 

So he said, “I’m not an outlaw. Be¬ 
yond that my own affairs are my own 
business. I am not wanted by the po¬ 
lice. To the best of my knowledge I 
can pitch for you without any action 
being taken against the club.” 

Mike passed a weary hand over his 
lined features. “Anita says the same 
thing. What does she know that she 
is keeping from me?” 

Dave’s eyes widened at that. He 
said, “Nothing, so far as I know.” 

Mike shook his head. “I had to 
throw Nemis out of here. His final 
remark was, ‘I’ll have the goods on 
Simmonds. Maybe before game time.’ 
What did he mean?” 

Dave frowned. “I don’t think he 
knows himself. W h i c h game do I 
pitch?” 

Spaulding hesitated as though he 
had yet to decide that he would 
pitch him at all. 

“The first,” he said finally. "If we 
lose the first it won’t help much to 
win the second. If we win the first 
it might help us to win the second.” 

That suited Dave. 

He warmed up late; knowing that 
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he was the cynosure of all eyes in a 
crowd that had taxed to capacity the 
Hawks’ ball park. Included among 
those eyes were a pair that belonged 
to Bob Calloway. And maybe there 
were eyes of other scouts or of men 
who had seen Dave Campbell in his 
year as the Redskins’ promising 
mound ace. 

Dave Campbell had been a control 
pitcher. Even warming up Dave was 
deliberately wild. He had adopted 
new pitching mannerisms. But he 
knew that once the suspicion had 
been definitely planted that Dave 
Campbell had not been killed in a 
plane crash he could fool no one who 
had ever seen him. 

Win or lose Dave felt that this 
marked the end. Baseball would crack 
down with a positive life suspension 
and he would pack his bag and van¬ 
ish again. Cal Nemis would expand 
his chest. Anita Spaulding might 
hate Nemis for awhile and then may¬ 
be they would have an understand¬ 
ing. That was what hurt him most. 

AVE WALKED out of the 
mound as his teammates raced 
to their postitions. He faced the first 
V/ren. Man for man the visitors had 
the better team. The difference would 
have to be determined in the pitching. 

But the Wrens had saved their two 
best slabsters for this doubleheader. 

Dave fooled around with the first 
batter too long and lost him. A hit 
and run worked when the Hawks’ de¬ 
fense expected a sacrifice. Dave broke 
balls close to the fists of the next 
batter and forced him to pop up. 

Mike ordered the infield to set half 
for a double play with runners on 
first and third. Dave pitched the right 
ball. He made the batter hit to short¬ 
stop, but the latter bobbled long 
enough to prevent a double killing. A 
run scored. 

Dave made the next batter fly out 
and then went in for a drink. 

The Wrens’ pitcher proved tough. 
Both teams were made up mostly of 
kids in their first year of pro base¬ 
ball. The importance of the game 
tightened them. Dave found the 


Wrens over-anxious at the plate. He 
only needed a change-up most of the 
time. While he continued to set down 
the Wrens he knew he displayed no 
pitching that would seriously im¬ 
press a big league scout. 

The Wrens’ chuck er, Challis, 
looked far more impressive. He put 
something on every ball as though it 
were a World Series clash. But he 
was definitely aided by the fact that 
the nervous young Hawks went after 
pitches an experienced ball player 
would have ignored. 

That single run on the board be¬ 
came more and more important as 
the string of horse collars increased. 
The Wrens’ pitcher walked a few 
and the Wrens made errors, but the 
Hawks failed to get hits when they 
counted. 

Dave singled with two out and none 
on his first trip to bat. He found a 
man on second when he came up 
again, but a good running catch hauled 
down his bid for a double or triple. 

Now as he came to bat again in 
the last of the seventh there were 
again two men out, but with runners 
on first and second. A walk and, an 
error had put the first two Hawks 
on and the Wrens’ pitcher had 
fanned the next two. He seemed out 
of trouble as Dave stepped to the 
plate. 

Dave had proven himself a good 
but not sensational hitter in this 
league where pitchers sometimes 
doubled up as outfielders. 

The pitcher had been feeding Dave 
curves. Dave crowded the plate a lit¬ 
tle more than usual. He looked over 
a strike and a ball and then stepped 
up on the next pitch. His swinging 
bat caught the ball on the break. 

A roar went up from the Hawks’ 
fans as the ball clotheslined for the 
rightfield corner. Both runners were 
off with the crack of the bat. A des¬ 
perate relay shot the ball to home, 
but two Hawks crossed the plate well 
ahead of the ball. The disgusted 
Wrens’ catcher fired to third and got 
Dave trying to make a triple. 

Dave now had a 2 to 1 lead and but 
six outs to get. He needed to bear 
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down to protect that one run lead and 
win this important game. 

He got three Wrens in order in the 
eighth, the last on strikes, but in the 
ninth he ran into unexpected trouble. 

Dave broke a third strike past the 
first Wren, but Hines let the ball 
get away from him—and the batter 
raced to first. The Wrens’ manager 
played for a tie and ordered a bunt. 
Dave made the batter hit toward the 
mound. The pitcher pounced on it 
and fired to second. 

Donati had a double play in front 
of him, but tried to make it before he 
caught the ball. His error put two on. 
Then, on another bunt, Hines grabbed 
it and elected to throw to third, but 
too late. 

Three on and none out and only a 
run needed to tie. Dave looked over 
his team. It was falling apart. A noisy 
Wrens’ bench and their supporters 
howled to spread the panic. 

Dave didn’t dare throw any more 
curves. So “Tom Simmonds” became 
Dave Campbell and reared back and 
blazed a fire ball that darted like a 
live wire. 

The Wren batter waved at a third 
strike. His successor ticked a second, 
strike but had a third called on him. 
A pinch hitter came up and took 
three cuts of ozone. The Hawks had 
won the very important first half, 2 
to 1. 

Mike Spaulding waited until his 
Hawks had stopped pounding the 
winning Dave on his broad and per¬ 
spiring back. Then the manager 
stepped in with grim countenance. 

He said, “We’re going up to the 
office.” 

S 1 S 

AVE CAMPBELL, still in 
uniform, walked into the small 
front office behind Mike 
Spaulding. Looking over the owner- 
manager’s shoulder he saw in addi¬ 
tion to Anita, Cal Nemis and a thick 


set, gray haired man. Mike said, 
“Hello, Bob.” Dave decided that this 
must be Calloway, the scout. Nemis 
seemed bursting with news. 

Anita said, “Cal seems to think he 
has some news.” 

“Thinks?” exploded Nemis. “I 
know damn well I have.” 

He spread out some photographs he 
had obviously just shown Anita and 
Calloway. Dave glanced at them. They 
were pictures of him in Redskin uni¬ 
form. 

Mike read the name as if talking to 
himself. “Campbell.” He blinked. 
“Campbell! You’re Dave Campbell. 
You’re not dead.” 

“Hardly,” exclaimed Nemis. “What 
a scoop this is going to be for me.” 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” said 
Anita sweetly, “but I have already 
given the story to two news services.” 

Nemis paled at the newspaper 
man’s horror over losing a scoop. He 
almost screamed as he exclaimed. 
“You couldn’t. You didn’t know in 
time.” 

“Yes, she did,” declared Calloway. 
“At least she came to that conclusion 
sometime ago. That is why I am 
here.” 

Anita’s gray eyes held to Dave’s as 
he looked at her, too confused to 
speak. 

Mike Spaulding let out a growl. 
“Can I get in on the secret. I only 
just happen to own and manage the 
team. I’m the guy who will be black¬ 
listed for playing a banned baseball 
player.” 

Anita came over to him and put a 
hand on his shoulder. “I don’t think 
that will happen,” she said. “That was 
what had me worried too. That is why 
I got Bob here to make an investiga¬ 
tion as to Dave Campbell’s status if 
it turned out he was alive. After all 
not all the bodies were recovered 
from the plane he was supposed to 
have been on.” 

Dave weakly sat down on a chair. 
Right now he didn’t know whether he 
was Tom Simmonds or Dave Camp- 
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bell or who he was. 

“It’s bound to be confused,” said 
Calloway, ‘‘and there may be pro¬ 
tests. You see when his death was ac¬ 
cepted he just automatically dropped 
off the Redskins roster and out of 
baseball.” 

“But the suspension,” protested 
Mike. 

/a NITA WENT over to Dave. She 
said, “I want to be the one to 
tell you this. Do you remember in a 
statement you made that Lawton had 
fallen into the pitch when he was hit, 
and that previously he had seemed to 
fall into you rather then bump you 
when interference was called against 
him?” 

Dave brushed a hand over his face. 
He nodded. “Yes.” 

“Well, at the time of the plane 
crash your case was being considered. 
It seems that Lawton suffered a 
brain injury as a child. He had a pro¬ 
gressive epileptic condition, accord¬ 
ing to the medical evidence.” 

“Then why didn’t that come out?” 
demanded Mike Spaulding, express¬ 
ing the thought that was in Dave’s 
mind. 

“I haven’t all the facts yet,” said 
Bob Calloway. “I’ve been on the tele¬ 
phone trying to find out. But it 
strikes me that when word came 
through that Dave Campbell had 
gone down in the plane crash there 
was the question of clearing the name 
of a man who was dead and who had 
no family or publicizing the unfortu¬ 
nate condition of Lawton who did 
have a family.” 

“What is this—a whitewash?" de¬ 
manded Nemis. 

“You can call it anything you 
want,” declared Anita Spaulding in 
a chilling tone. “No doubt you will, 
anyway. Right now I am asking you 
to leave.” 

Nemis seemed to have some remark 
on the edge of his tongue, but he 
settled for a short laugh and departed. 

“I still don’t know where I stand,” 
declared Dave, looking from one face 


to another. 

Anita said, “You’re not alone in 
that. I think I know my baseball law 
fairly well and as far as Dave Camp¬ 
bell is concerned right now he does 
not exist. Tom Simmonds does and 
our contract with you was in good 
faith. We could not be charged with 
recognizing you. Perhaps there were 
people who saw you pitch as Tom 
Simmonds who had also seen you 
pitch as Dave Campbell, but who 
thought nothing of it because the 
death of Dave Campbell had not been 
questioned.” 

Bob Calloway wore a sheepish grin. 
“Nov/, Anita, you’re hitting at me. I 
saw this fellow pitch at least once 
when he was Dave Campbell and I’m 
paid to recognize ball players.” 

Calloway nodded agreement. Dave 
Campbell stood up. 

“Everyone is in the clear but me,” 
he said. “And that’s as it should be. 
After all I’m the one person who 
knew I was Dave Campbell.” 

Anita came over to him again. Her 
eyes had a tender look. 

She said, “You were also the only 
one who knew that you did not delib¬ 
erately throw a bean ball at Lawton. 
You didn’t try to pitch big league 
again. You only tried to help us out. 
You have been the victim in all this, 
Tom—I mean, Dave. I guess baseball 
won’t be too hard on you.” 

Mike Spaulding cleared his throat 
audibly, “We still got another game 
to play. One I want to win, because 
it will just about clinch things.” 

Dave said, “Tom Simmonds won 
that first game. How about Dave 
Campbell pitching the second?” 

T HE manager’s confusion showed 
he didn’t quite follow. Dave 
smiled. “I didn’t have to extend my¬ 
self that first game. In fact I never 
really have let myself out. I’m sure 
I can go nine more innings.” 

Mike rubbed his stubbled chin. 
“Guess I’ve got to play the string 
out,” he said. 

Seeing the big right hander return 
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to the mound for the second game 
apparently took the heart out of the 
W rens. 

Dave poured it on for the first 
three innings, and then eased up when 
the Hawks, playing inspired ball be¬ 
hind him, came up with three runs. 

Dave began to tire in the sixth. He 
shifted to spot pitching and made the 
Wrens hit where he wanted them to. 

Going into the ninth trailing 0 to 4, 
the Wrens staged a last ditch rally. 
The first Wren cracked out a double. 
An infield hit moved him along. 
Dave kept the ball low as he tried 
for a double play pitch, he batter hit 
back of second and a good play got 


the middle man while a run scored. 

Two away. Dave kept the ball close 
and saw two long fouls whistle off 
the bat of the man who represented 
the potential winning run. 

Dave looked toward the stands. He 
saw Anita. She smiled and held her 
hands up in a victory clasp. Dave nod¬ 
ded. Tired arm or not he should have 
one more fast ball left. 

“Str-i-i-ke!” clarioned the umpire. 
Dave had won both ends of the dou¬ 
ble header. 2 to 1 and 4 to 3. 

Maybe he was on his way back to 
the big leagues. But as he looked at 
Anita Spaulding he didn’t care. He 
would just as soon stay here. 
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It was enough of a job to make the taciturn Alf Sayers, the guy 
who was built up as a great personality in baseball, publicity¬ 
conscious. But when they found that they'd overdone it, and 
they couldn't turn it off ... ! 


By Larry ISoSden 


H E BARKED, “Baseball’s in a 
bad way, Jake!” and the cock 
of his chin dared me to con¬ 
tradict him. 

I didn’t. Personally, I thought 
baseball was healthier than Charles 
Atlas, but who was I to argue? He 
was Walter Bush, and if you added 
up the chunk he owned of the New¬ 
ark Blue Sox it would have amounted 
to at least three pitchers, a catcher, 
a first and second baseman, and may¬ 
be an outfielder or two thrown in. 
On top of this, he was Der Fuehrer 
of the muscular Newark Herald. 
When a guy like that says baseball’s 
in a bad way, the best thing you can 
do is chip in for the wreath. 

“Gosh, Walter,” I said, “I can’t 
tell you how bad I feel.” 


His daughter Gloria sat on the 
desk, swinging the second loveliest 
leg in the world, and said, “I 
think-” 

“In a ba-a-ad way,” Walter intoned 
portentously, “Not the game itself, 
mind you. ’47 was a wonderful season. 
But there aren’t any great popular 
figures in it anymore. Take Hank 
Greenberg. He’s a nice boy, but so 
what? There’s Joe DiMaggio, a fam¬ 
ily man. Not a one of them with real 
color. Remember how it was with 
Babe Ruth, Jake? Everybody loved 
the Babe! Why, people who never 
went to a ballgame in their lives 
broke into, tears when he got that fa¬ 
mous bellyache. He was the living 
symbol of baseball—clean, honest, 
completely lovable!” His voice 
broke. Walter had a dictionary full 
of stuff like that. 

I went on grinning at Gloria. I’d 
been grinning for a half hour, and if 
I didn’t let up, I was going to grin 
the enamel right off my teeth, but I 
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couldn’t stop. She had chestnut hair, 
eyes the blue of an evening horizon 
and a slow smile like Lauren Bacall. 
She was... .well, she was beautiful. 
Can you think of a better word? 

She said, “I think..'..” 

Walter waved his arm. “Jake,” he 
said solemnly, holding out his hand 
like a Red Cross poster, “baseball 
needs another great, appealing figure 
like the lovable Babe, and it’s up to 
us to give him to a yearning public.” 

I started, “But where in the name 
of....” 

“From the ranks of the Blue Sox, 
Jake,” he pounced. “A great team. 
The sockin’ Sox, I call them. A great 
team. What a combination, Jake! 
You, the greatest press agent in the 
trade, building up the greatest base¬ 
ball player in the country from the 
greatest team in the world! What do 
you think of that, now?” 

It was kind of an anti-climax when 
Walter Winchell didn’t walk in the 
door waving the American flag. 

“I’ll tell you, Walter,” I said dubi¬ 
ously. ... 

“Tine, fine! The Sox are in spring 
training in Ccheeco.a, Florida, and I 
have the plane reservations all set 
for you and Gloria to leave tomorrow 
morning at six. And I might as well 
tell you, Jake, this whole thing was 
Gloria’s idea from beginning to end 
That’s my daughter!’' he announced, 
beaming like a proud parent who’d 
helped Junior with his homework. 

“Daddy dear,” said Gloria, giving 
me a sidelong glance, “I don’t think 
Jake dear wants to go to Florida. 
Look at his face. I think you’d better 
mention a fabulous salary.” 

“Me?” I stammered, “Me? Don’t 
want to go? On the same plane? Am 
I crazy? Me?” 

Walter said irritably, “Stop bleat¬ 
ing! What do you mean, you don’t 
want to go? If it’s a question of 
money.... ” he mentioned the fabu¬ 
lous salary, and it wasn’t a salary; 
it was a bribe. “Well?” 

I looked at Gloria. “It wasn’t a 


question of money,” I said feebly. 

“Perhaps it’s the idea you don’t 
like,” she said coldly. 

“Oh, I like that fine. I....” 

Did I mention the fact that she 
was beautiful? 

We were on the plane for Florida 
at six. 

OHN ELLIOTT, the Sox mana¬ 
ger, was the only one in the or¬ 
ganization who’d been let in on the 
big secret—and he didn’t like it. 

“You’re asking for trouble,” he 
said bluntly. “I like a team that oper¬ 
ates as a team and not just a back¬ 
ground for a horsehide glamor boy. 
This is a pennant year for the Sox, 
and I don’t like these monkeysliines 
you’ve outlined.” 

“But, John,” I said persuasively, 
“if one of your boys is a big bc«c of¬ 
fice hero, how’s that going to hurt 
your pennant chances?” 

“The damnedest things hurt my 
pennant chances. I got me a good, 
business-like squad out there and I 
don’t want any headaches.” 

Gloria ruffled his gray hair affec¬ 
tionately. “Uncle John,” she said, 
“you’re an old grump. Just suppose 
for a minute that Jake does make 
one of the hired hands more popular 
than Frank Merriwell. The gate re¬ 
ceipts will start gaining weight, and 
that will make Daddy dear very, very 
happy, and he’ll probably come 

through with a bonus, and won’t that 

be nice?” 

He looked at her, and she smiled. 
He sighed. 

“All right,” he grumbled, “it’s 

against my better judgment, but 

come down to the park with me and 
we’ll select the victim.” 

One smile is worth a thousand 
words. 

He sat us in the grandstand and 
leaned against the barrier, chewing a 
piece of grass and looking just about 
as happy as a cat beside a pailful of 
drowned kittens. 

There‘were two players out there 
who looked like likely candidates for 
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my personal hall of fame. One was 
the shortstop, a fiery red-head, who 
bounced around the infield with 
angry energy. He wasn’t as complete¬ 
ly lovable as I could have wished, for 
he had a face like a disappointed bur¬ 
glar and while his voice wasn’t the 
sweetest I had ever heard, it was cer¬ 
tainly the loudest. The other lad 
played left field as if he had invent¬ 
ed it, and stood as easy six-foot-two 
without his spikes. Later, when he 
went up for batting practice, he hoist¬ 
ed two over the flagpole in center 
field, drove another into the right 
field stand and powered out a few 
placements that would have been 
good for two bases in any league. 

I tapped John on the shoulder. “I 
like that left fielder,” I said, ‘‘Who 
is he?” 

John looked surprised. “Alf Say¬ 
ers? We got him two years ago from 
the minors.” 

‘‘What about him?” 

“Son,” said John pityingly, “you 
picked yourself just about the surli¬ 
est baseball player there is. Com¬ 
pared to him, Dummy Moore was as 
gabby as a pirate’s parrot. Why, he 
ain’t said five words since he came 
to the club, and them asterisk words 
at that.” 

I said, “Hmmmm,” and looked at 
Gloria, but she pounced eagerly on 
it. 

“Jake, he’s perfect!” she cried, 
“Strong, silent, modest. Everybody 
likes a modest athlete. And,” she add¬ 
ed as a kind of after-thought, “he 
can play baseball.” 

“But nothing special,” said John, 
unconvinced, “He don’t pole out them 
homers during the game. He hit ten 
last season, all told.” 

“He has the ability. I saw it my¬ 
self,” said Gloria defiantly. “Jake. 
Ask him to dinner with us tonight. 
We can go right to work—get his 
background, everything about him.” 

John broke into a guffawing laugh. 
“That's the first trouble you’ve run¬ 
ning into,” he grinned. "I can just 


see him spieling off his autobiogra¬ 
phy. Hell, he don’t talk to nobody, 
even his own teammates, and shucks 
he even eats alone in his room. I 
don’t know what language he speaks. 
It sounds like that there Neanderthal 
to me. Maybe you can get him to 
open up with Braille. English don’t 
seem to work.” 

AYERS CAME to dinner with us 
because he thought it was an 
order from John, but he was just 
about the glummest baseball player 
this side of the Dodgers. He was a big 
boy all right, but hardly what you’d 
describe as a mental giant. I counted 
heavily on Gloria to soften him up 
to a point where he’d be malleable. 

“Sayers,” I introduced her to him, 
“this is Miss Kelly Press, the big 
newspaper woman. She wants to write 
you up in all the papers.” 

He glowered at a point three-feet 
over her head and mumbled some¬ 
thing that was lost forever behind 
that scowl of his. He very plainly did 
not want to talk to us; he didn’t want 
to talk to anybody. Pie ate with one 
hand curled around his plate, as if he 
were afraid we’d take it away from 
him, and every once in a while he’d 
lift his nose out of the gravy and 
give us a darting, suspicious glance 
before he opened his mouth and 
stoked it with another knifeful of pot 
roast. 

I kept talking of course, prying at 
him, looking for a chink I could get 
a crowbar into and open him up, but 
he was solid all around and nothing 
came out but an occasional grunt. 

It was Gloria who finally hit the 
right approach. She put her hand on 
his forearm and purred, “You’re lone¬ 
ly, aren’t you, Mr. Sayers?” 

His eyes flew open, his mouth flew 
open, and his head jerked up as if 
he’d been hit under the chin. His face 
turned watermelon red. He turned 
and glared at me so fiercely that I 
picked up my knife and fork in self 
defense. 
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(“Watch yourself, Manders,” I 
thought warily, "This dame’s play¬ 
ing with the atom bomb!”) 

She went on quickly in the same 
downy voice, “I could see right away, 
Mr. Sayers, that you were one of 
those proud, silent people. You want 
to express yourself, but your pride 
stands in your way....” 

He was listening, but he went right 
on baring his teeth at me, and I. am 
not fond of having two hundred 
pounds of athlete at my throat. 

I put down my napkin and stood 
very carefully, so I wouldn’t alarm 
him. “You’ll excuse me,” I said, “but 
I forgot to take down my flag at sun¬ 
set, and I’ve got to run right home 
before Westbrook Peglar calls me a 
Republican.” 

I could feel his glittering eyes stab¬ 
bing me in the back clear across the 
dining room. I hid behind the service 
doors and watched through one of the 
portholes, just to make sure he didn’t 
grab her by the back of the neck and 
drag her off to his lair. 

She talked and talked and kept on 
talking. Inside of five minutes she 
got an answer out of him. He said, 
“Yes,” or something. Within a half 
hour he was leaning back in his 
chair, his thumbs hooked in the arm¬ 
holes of his vest and his jaw was go¬ 
ing up and down like a sewing ma¬ 
chine, and I could see that haggard 
look creep over her face. 

When she firmly took him back to 
his hotel at ten o’clock—the deadline 
set by John—he wouldn’t let her go 
a step beyond the elevator. You’d 
have thought her reputation was at 
stake. I met her as she staggered back 
into the lobby. 

“Jake,” she said feebly, “before I 
say a word, I want the biggest double 
martini in the business!” and she 
wouldn’t say a word until she had it. 
Did I mention the fact that she was 
lovely? 

“Jake,” she said, “he was lonely.” 

“I know,” I said, “That’s where I 
went out. He’s proud, too.” 


“Don’t make fun of him, Jake. He’s 
just a big kid. Do you know what’s 
wrong with him?” 

“Yeah, he’s lo—” 

“Nevermind, nevermind. I’ll tell 
you. There’s only one thing in the 
world that he’s interested in—base¬ 
ball. When he gets finished playing, 
he goes straight to his room and 
reads batting averages, and when he 
isn’t reading, he likes to think about 
it, and when he thinks, he knits! He 
learned it in the Navy.” 

I groaned. “The ladies of the Wee- 
hawken Knitting Circle would love 
him.” 

“That’s his trouble, Jake. When he 
first came to the Sox they caught him 
knitting and you know what a bunch 
of baseball players are. They rode 
him unmercifully. They called him 
Grandma, and now he’s afraid even to 
look at them. That’s why he eats 
alone in his room.” 

I felt sorry for him. Who wouldn’t? 
But there was nothing there for me, 
and I told her. “We’d better pick on 
the shortstop—O’Brien. This Sayers 
is a little to fragile for public con¬ 
sumption.” 

“On the contrary, he’s made to 
order, Jake,” she said stubbornly. 
“He hit twenty-five home runs in his 
first season with the minors, but he 
can’t seem to open up here with the 
boys riding him. I’ll work on him. He 
thinks I’m wonderful.” 

It didn’t take a genius to figure 
that out. 

“And he likes you, too, Jake. He 
wants to apologize. He thinks you’re 
my father.” 

“He didn’t think that one up all 
by himself,” I accused her, “ ‘Father’ 
has two syllables in it.” 

She giggled. “I was the one who 
mentioned it, I guess. You see, Jake, 
he comes from a little town in Geor¬ 
gia, and down there anybody who 
wears shoes isn’t up to any good 
where women are concerned. Imagine 
what he thought when he saw you 
wearing a necktie, too!” 
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I looked at her. “Honey,” I said 
quietly, “what I’m up to can’t help 
being good. I....” 

“Jake....” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m Miss Kelly Press, remember? 
Let’s keep the issue clear for the mo¬ 
ment and just concentrate on Alf 
Sayers.” 

We concentrated. 

sl s 

W WROTE the first story that 
H night and broke it on the sport 
•ii pages the next morning. It was a 
quiet little piece of ballyhoo, but I 
had to start someplace—the usual 
stuff. Six-foot-two outfielder, 225 
pounds, knits for relaxation, learned 
it in the Navy, hit twenty-five 
homers with the minors, looks for¬ 
ward to record season with the Sox, 
picture included. Nothing gaudy. 

That afternoon I was out at the 
ball park alone and Sayers sidled up 
to me. He gave a quick glance over 
his shoulder and whispered, “Say, 
that was a real nice story Miss Press 
writ about mi>in the papers. Did she 
have to say that about my knitting?” 

“The women are fans, too,” I told 
him: “that knitting touch will bring 
out the sewing circles in a body.” 

“I don’t like women,” he said ungra¬ 
ciously, “Only her. She’s a right 
smart girl, ain’t she?” 

“The tops.” 

“She’s taking me to a movin’ 
pitcher tonight. It’s got a baseball 
game in it. I told her, I said, ‘Gee, 
you’d make a swell shortstop, Miss 
Press.’ ” 

“That’s the way to talk to her,” I 
said: “you Southern gentlemen sure 
know the way to a girl’s heart.” 

And that’s the way it began. 

From then on, right through the 
northward training trip, I worked 
like a beaver with three tails. I was 
so busy rigging stunts for Sayers, 
visiting editors—both news and mag 
—teaching photographers their busi¬ 


ness, and just plain generally behav¬ 
ing like the Messiah of Make-Be¬ 
lieve, that about the only time I had 
for Gloria was a real friendly, “Hi, 
stranger!” on meatless Tuesdays in 
the lobby of whatever hotel we hap¬ 
pened to be staying. 

You can’t do that to a girl—espe¬ 
cially when you’ve intimated with 
melted glances and husky words that 
you’re really a lamb in wolf’s cloth¬ 
ing and ready for the slaughter. 

Just to give you an example, I met 
her one morning as I was steaming 
through the lobby dragging three 
photogs liUf a string of empties. I 
gave her one of my cheery, “Hi, 
Strangers” and she said, 

“Wait a minute, Jake. What hap¬ 
pened to that date we had last night? 
I waited so long in the lobby the 
hotel detectives were watching me in 
relays from behind the aspidistra.” 

I groaned and thumped my fore¬ 
head with my knuckles. “Forgive me, 
honey,” I pleaded; “I got me a brain¬ 
storm in the afternoon and took the 
next plane for New York. I just got 
back an hour ago. I’ll make it up to 
you. I’ll send you a flock of orchids 
all wrapped up in Nero Wolfe. Lis¬ 
ten, remind me to kiss you for the 
beautiful job you’re doing on Sayers. 
He’s softening up like Jimmie Duran- 
te’s biceps. Are you seeing much of 
him?” 

“Every night,” she said bitterly. 

I was fully a block away before I 
remembered to think about that part¬ 
ing glance she gave me, her chin up, 
her eyes bright—too bright. But I 
was a busy man. I had tilings on my 
mind. See? 

HlfrOWEVER, I was getting Sayers 
MM in the newspapers, and the big 
hill-billy was earnestly learning to 
write his name so he could autograph 
all those baseballs when he went 
North. Some of the capers I pulled 
were pretty silly and obvious—like 
the tiny tot who got him to autograph 
her doll—and some were just bread- 
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and-butter, but there was one that 
was a diliy, even it x uo bay so myself. 

I happened to see him in a pair 
of trunas on the beach one day, and 
he sure was a well-built guy. That 
was the foundation. I rusned down¬ 
town and got the Ocheecoia Chamber 
of Commerce to throw this phoney 
beauty contest for men only, then I 
hired me twelve of the best male un¬ 
derwear models in the business. 

Now, I could never have gotten 
Sayers to enter an All-Male soiree 
like that—if he knew about it in ad¬ 
vance—but he was as nosy as a mon¬ 
key, and that’s where I got him. 

The day of the contest I got him 
down to the beach without his sus¬ 
pecting a thing, and there were my 
twelve male beauties walking up and 
down in front of an ex-pug named 
Ironhead Duffy, who was judging 
the event for me. I craned my neck 
as if I’d never seen anything like it 
before and whispered excitedly to 
Sayers: 

“Say, see that ugly-looking pug 
over there? I think he’s the famous 
magician, Dr. Josephus X. Stalin, a 
very tricky gentleman. Maybe he’s 
giving a free show. Want to take a 
look?” 

After that build-up I’d have had 
to break his leg with a baseball bat 
to keep him away. I got him planted 
right in the middle of all that pul¬ 
chritude and tipped Ironhead the 
wink, and the ugly gunk rose' up 
with a hibiscus lei that had Mr. 
America Of 1948 lettered on it in 
blue and gold. 

“Well, gents,” said Ironhead 
hoarsely, “after painful conseration, 
I now takes the honor an’ privlich an’ 
presents dis gorgiss wreat’ to duh 
tnos’ beeyooteeful guy in the woil, 
Mr. America uh 1948—none udder 
dan Mr. Alf Sayers, better known as 
the champeen baseball player!” 

He hung the lei around the hill¬ 
billy’s neck, and Sayers looked down 
at it with a stare usually reserved for 
the more poisonous varieties of cobra. 


"Hey, wait a minute!” I said hotly 
to Ironhead, “You can’t do that. He 
wasn’t in the contest. He doesn’t 
want to be Mr. America of 1948.” 

Ironhead said nastily, “Lissen, 
chump, when I calls him gorgiss, he 
stays gorgiss. In lack, I think he’s 
beeyooteeful. Su-wish!” 

Sayer’s face was white and sweat 
peppered his manly brow, because the 
cameras were going off all around us. 
He looked as if he were about to 
burst into tears. 

“Give this gentleman back his 
flowers,” I ordered him. 

Ironhead put out his hand and 
clamped the lei tightly around Sayers 
neck. “Over my busted back,” he said 
ominously. 

I breathed hard. “If that’s the way 
he wants it,” I said to Sayers, “let 
him have it!” 

And Sayers started a swing that 
Ironhead could have gotten away 
from in a wheelchair—but he wasn’t 
being paid to get away from anything 
today. He took it on the point of what 
looked like his chin, but was actually 
his hand, and he went over backward, 
thrashed around for a moment, then 
peacefully closed his eyes. He 
hammed it up a lot, but it looked 
pretty convincing all the same. Let 
me tell you, all those cameras ex¬ 
ploding was the most beautiful sight 
in the world—and what made it really 
good was that in all his ring career, 
old Ironhead had never been knocked 
out, even once. 

Wow! 

Genius? I’ll be modest about it and 
say the average press agent would 
have had him win the contest and 
let it go at that—but that would have 
been a little too swishy. Having him 
conk Ironhead for daring to call him 
a male beauty was where the genius 
came in. 

^f*HE PAPERS chuckled a lot and 
published a lot of photographs 
of the Mr. America part of it—but 
they published just as many of old 
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Ironhead flat on the broad of his fa¬ 
mous back. 

Sayers’ teammates on the Sox mir¬ 
rored the general public sentiment. 
They called him Miss Baseball but 
there was a notable lack of scoffing 
pity in their voices. They had seen 
the pictures of Ironhead, and they 
kne w damn well no male Venus could 
ever have done that! He-man. Yessir. 

Now get ready for the pay-off. A 
Tampa paper left the ‘s’ off his 
name, and the very next morning he 
went up to Gloria in the ball park 
and gave her a little calling card, the 
kind you get a hundred for a buck. 

“I reckon I didn’t give you one of 
these before, Miss Press,” he said re¬ 
provingly, “That’s my name on there. 
Alfred Wildred Sayers. You spell it 
S-a-y-e-r-s. There won’t be much 
harm done, I guess, if you get that 
paper to print it right tomorrow.” He 
still thought, you see, that Gloria 
was still the big newspaper woman 
behind all his publicity. 

But I was standing right beside her 
and I couldn’t help snapping, “Will 
it be all right if they make a public 
apology on the front page?” 

“They don’t have to apologize, just 
put the ‘s’ back. I got a cousin with¬ 
out the ‘s’, and they might think I’m 
him and all he knows is hawgs.” Then 
he gave her a big grin that still had 
elements of shyness in it. “Thanks 
for getting my pitcher in the paper, 
Miss Press. I pasted them in a big 
book I bought this morning.” 

He tipped his cap and walked to 
the plate. He gently eased aside an 
earnest rookie and said amiably, “Just 
keep an eye on me, son. I’ll show you 
how to bust ’em.” 

O’Brien, the shortstop, stood be¬ 
hind us swinging three bats. He 
growled, “Granma’s getting a swell 
head. Say, how come he’s getting all 
the breaks on this team? What’s the 
matter with me? I bat .379 lass sea¬ 
son, and he bat .361.” He pushed out 
six inches of solid jaw and scowled. 

Gloria said, “Oh-oh,” and ducked 


behind me, leaving me on the big X. 
Maybe I was feeling tired that day, 
or just funny, but I took her by the 
elbow and pulled her out. 

“Mr. O’Brien,” I said, “I’d like you 
to meet Miss Kelly Press, the demon 
sports reporter from the A & P Press 
Association Syndicate. It’s this way, 
O’Brien. You’ll have to blame Miss 
Press for all that publicity Sayers is 
getting. You see, she happens to be 
his unofficial fiancee.” 

Don’t ask me why I did it, but the 
repercussion was immediate. She gave 
me a look of blazing surprise, then 
her face turned white and she jerked 
her arm from my fingers and walked 
away. 

“You opened your mouth too wide 
that time,” O’Brien said pityingly. 

“She didn’t want it announced yet,” 
I said, “Her father is a big paper and 
ink magnet, and he thinks baseball 
players are beneath her.” 

“Yah—especially left fielders. But 
all the same, it’s a hell of a note, Say¬ 
ers gettin’ all the....” 

And so on. Not good. 

T HE SOX boomed through the 
northward training trip, knock¬ 
ing over the push-over teams as if 
they were push-overs, and when we 
hit the home field in Newark we sure 
looked like the pennant team of the 
year. Even John couldn’t help laugh¬ 
ing. Sayers, now that I’d loaded him 
with confidence, was batting like a 
madman and he wound up in Newark 
with a trail of twelve circuit clouts 
behind him. We were playing Tren¬ 
ton for the last exhibition game be¬ 
fore the season officially opened. 

Walter Bush took time out from 
editing and publishing the Newark 
Herald to come down to the park and 
congratulate himself. 

“We’re doing a swell job with 
Sayers,” he told me. “I got a gang 
of kids in the Fourth Ward to form 
an Alf Sayers Club, and wangled an 
invitation from the Stonehill Acad¬ 
emy for him to speak tonight on 
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Baseball: The Character Builder In 
A Changing World.” 

“Make sure he can pronounce it 
first,” I said sourly, “There’s our 
little hero now. Isn’t he a dilly?” 

The crowd cheered as he trotted 
out to the field, and he grinned and 
made a motion of swinging at an im¬ 
aginary baseball and pointed to the 
left field fence. Another homer, just 
like that. He tipped his hat and 
yelled, “Watch me bust ’em today!” 

But that Trenton team was strong. 
Johnny Vaughan was working on the 
mound for them, and working good. 
For seven innings he had the Sox 
looking through a string of zeros as 
big as Bobby Clark’s spectacles. 
O’Brien got up in the eighth with 
two on and drove out a single that 
loaded the bases. Sayers swaggered to 
the plate hefting two bats. He took a 
cut at the first pitched ball and 
missed by a foot, showing off. He 
fouled the next, and Vaughan 
steamed in two wide ones for teasers. 
Sayers settled his spikes in the 
ground and waved his bat slowly. 

He lunged into the next pitch 
and it soared out to left field. The 
fielder loped back to the fence, 
stopped, put one hand on his hip and 
waved the ball a regretful farewell 
as it flew into a scramble of waving 
arms in the stand. That busted up 
the ball game and tallied thirteen 
four-masters for Sayers before the 
season even opened. He took it big. 
By this time the boys had stopped 
calling him Grandma, too, and had 
changed it to Gabby, and sometimes 
Flap-Lip. 

But I can’t say that any of this 
made me a very happy man. Ever 
since that break I’d made in front of 
O’Brien, Gloria treated me like some¬ 
thing that had come at the end of 
the wrong leash. Oh, we talked all 
right, but she Mr. Manders-ed me 
until I wished I’d been named Smith 
or Jones or something that didn’t 
sound so much like a bad word. 

And she was so doggone beautiful 


that I’d get a lump in my throat just 
watching her eat soup. 

I tried being very, very attentive, 
then I tried being conciliatory, then 
humble, and there was an occasion 
that I grovelled—which was the same 
occasion that I lost my temper. 

“All right!” I barked, sticking my 
feet in my best purple huff, “But 
if you don’t mind telling me, what do 
you see in that big clunk. There must 
be something there that escapes me, 
because you’re out with him every 
night.” 

Without a word, she handed me a 
picture of Sayers, and for the first 
time I realized what a good-looking 
kid he was. He had that nice decep¬ 
tively shy grin and a lean, bashful 
face like Gary Cooper’s. Then she 
handed me a picture of myself in a 
hard straw hat, taken back in ’38 
when I hadn’t been eating so well. I 
looked like his Jukes cousin. 

It was so obvious that all I could 
do was stare out at her with a sag¬ 
ging jaw. 

“And in addition to that,’ she said, 
her mouth firming dangerously, “He 
is loyal and he has an even temper.” 

She and my pride left me at the 
same moment. 

A ND I kept right on building 
Sayers up. In New York I had 
him hit a baseball over Grant’s 
Tomb. It didn’t quite reach the Hud¬ 
son River, but it made the newspa¬ 
pers all the same, probably from sheer 
astonishment that someone had at 
last thought of a practical use for 
Grant’s Tomb. In Detroit he was out 
of one game with a bellyache he’d 
gotten from eating twelve hot dogs 
and washing them down with seven 
bottles of lavender colored pop, so I 
hired a sweet little old lady from a 
theatrical agency to come down to the 
Sox dugout and lay a bunch of posies 
on the bench where Sayers usually 
sat. You’d have thought she was pin- 
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ning a wr&ath on the Unknown Sol¬ 
dier’s grave from the fuss the pho- 
togs made of that one. Even the wire 
services swallowed it, and Walter 
Bush sent me a wristwatch from 
Newark. The wristwatch helped a lot. 
I could now sit alone in my room and 
watch the hours go by while Gloria 
was out with Sayers. 

Then one of those things happened. 
The pennant-bent Sox started behav¬ 
ing like the All-Bayonne Girls Soft 
Ball Team. Detroit took us for three 
out of four, Cleveland took all four, 
and we lucked one from the tough 
Buffalo swatsmiths. 

When we arrived in Boston, the 
Sox were in a real hitting slump. 
O’Brien couldn’t have hit his grand¬ 
mother with a shovel if she’d been 
tied hand and foot, and the rest were 
just as bad. 

Sayers was still hitting, but he was 
all alone. He now had a total of 
thirty-six homers, but every time he’d 
clout out one of those round trips, 
the bases would be as empty as a 
eki train in July. It was heart-break¬ 
ing. The papers called him the back¬ 
bone of the sagging Sox, and you can 
imagine how the boys felt about that. 
Tempers were thin enough, anyway. 
John’s iron-gray moustache rusted 
from the tears he shed, and he took 
to watching me with a hungry gleam 
on his teeth. I don’t know why he 
thought it was my fault, but it was 
the same with the rest of the team, 
and it was worth my life to walk 
into the locker room after a game. 

Naturally, our primo donald had 
to go throwing wing-dings of his 
own. A nice little girl in pig-tails, 
about thirteen, caught him coming 
out of the hotel and timidly held out 
an autograph book, too bashful to say 
a word. He brushed by her snarling: 

“I ain’t got all day to write my 
name in a kid’s book.” 

It would have taken him that long, 
too! 

I didn’t let him get away with 
that. I pounced on him before he hit 


the Nedicks on the corner for an¬ 
other hot dog. 

“You go right back and apologize,” 
I snapped, “That was no way to treat 
that poor kid. How do you know,” I 
added craftily, “but that she might 
be the reporter for her school paper?” 
That was the only way to get at him 
these days, through his printers-inki- 
tis. “You can’t ignore the press,” I 
said. 

He went back and apologized and 
spent the next forty-five minutes 
drawing his name decorated with 
American flags and crossed baseball 
bats. 

'ttm^HEN WE finally got back to 
» w the home field in Newark, we 
were three games behind the Chiefs 
with the four game pennant play-off 
at our throats. 

We eked out a 1-0 win in the first 
game with a ring-around-the-rosy 
clout from Sayers. The second game 
was a free for all with the score 
standing 12-12 at the end of the 
eleventh. The first Sox batter went 
down braiding his legs in futile 
swings. . Coming next, O’Brien 
squeezed out a single with nothing 
but faith, hope and charity behind it. 
Sayers followed him and he faced 
Hermans with a grin, and Hermans 
was out to hold him down to a walk 
so the Chiefs would have a play at 
any base, and possibly a double-play 
to end the scoring threat. The first 
pitch was wide, the second was wider 
and the catcher grew three inches 
spearing it. He pushed back his 
heavy mask, walked out to the mound, 
recited the Lords Prayer, then went 
back behind the plate and squatted 
to look for four-leaf clovers. The next 
one came over cap-high, and Sayers 
took a dizzy swing at it. I swear that 
guy could hit a ball if you wrapped 
it in cotton-wool and shipped it to 
East Orange. It went screaming out 
of the park. 

Gloria sat beside me in the box, 
beaming. I yearned at her, but all she 
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could see was that “14” up on the 
scoreboard. 

That ended the second game and 
everybody went back to the hotel to 
gnaw his knuckle bones. 

Everybody except O’Brien. 

O’Brien went on a toot, a real 
bender. I found him in Bosun’s Sea¬ 
food Bar and Grill, singing his famil¬ 
iar dirge. Sayers. 

“I knew him when,” he shouted, “I 
knew him when he knitted for a liv¬ 
ing. All you see is him polin’ out 
them homers. But d’you know what 
Sayers sees? I’ll tell you what Say¬ 
ers sees. He don’ see nothing but his 
name in the noosepapers. He has 
noosepapers f’r breakfuss an lunch 
and he’s got a noosepaper inside his 
glove! He don’ care about homers. 
Nossir! All he cares about is noose¬ 
papers!” 

That was hitting too close to the 
truth, and I plowed through the 
crowd, took him by the arm and hus¬ 
tled him out. 

“Do you want to be suspended?” 
I demanded, “The Sox need two more 
games for the pennant, and here you 
are slopping it up.” 

“I’ll fight y’ f’r it,” he said belliger¬ 
ently. 

“Come on, come on! That pole be¬ 
longs to the Bell Telephone Company. 
There’s a better one back at the hotel 
you can have. Come on!” 

“Say, I know hoor you. Yoor Mr. 
Press, but you ain’t her father. I seen 
you look at her an fathers don’ look 
that way. I’ll bet you ain’t even Mr. 
Press. Wanna bet?” 

He was full of home truths that 
night, but he went back to the hotel 
docilely enough, fortunately without 
John spotting him. 

But the damage had been done. 
How much damage I didn’t realize 
until the nexxt day. 

SOX out-lucked the Chiefs 
-™- for the fourth game, but it wasn’t 
Sayers’ fault. He wasn’t there—not 
until the ninth inning. He sidled 


guiltily into the dugout and sat on 
the end of the bench all by himself. 
John wouldn’t even look at him until 
the game was over—and then he 
marched him grimly to his office 
with me at their heels. 

The fatal words were bursting from 
John’s lips, but I got there first and 
said, “Wait a minute, John. Let’s 
hear what he has to say first.” I 
turned to Sayers. “Where were you?” 

He mumbled, “It was later than 
they said.” 

“Than who said?” 

“Them two newspaper fellers. They 
said they was Mr. Staff and Mr. Cor¬ 
respondent and they showed me their 
names in the paper, too. They was giv¬ 
ing me an interview with photogra¬ 
phers. They said it was only one 
o’clock and....” Then he looked at 
me and blurted, “You said I hadda be 
nice to newspaper fellers, didn’t 
you?” 

I turned to John. “This is my 
fault,” I said quietly, “and I’ll take 
the rap from Walter Bush. I got this 
kid so dizzy with ballyhoo he doesn’t 
know if he’s coming or going. Take 
it easy on him and you can break my 
neck if you want.” 

John compressed his lips then 
snapped, “Get out of here, Sayers.” 
Sayers fled and John levelled his 
eyebrows at me. “Make it good!” 

I tossed my hands. “I’m going to do 
some guessing, and when I’m fin¬ 
ished, you can use your own judg¬ 
ment. Somebody—no names—talked 
out of turn in a grog shop last night 
and told the world that the only 
thing Sayers cared about was seeing 
his name in the newspapers. That’s 
not entirely true, but it’s true enough. 
I made him that way. I drilled it into 
him that newspaper reporters sit on 
the right hand of The Lord, and to 
treat them accordingly. He was just 
following instructions. Now, here’s 
where the guessing comes in. The pa¬ 
pers have been shouting that Sayers 
is the backbone of the team. Some¬ 
body wanted to see the Sox lose to- 
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day, and the best way they could 
think of was to keep Sayers out of 
the game—which they did. Somebody 
had money on the Chiefs and was 
protecting it. Sayers was the sucker. 
But I made him that way. I did, me! 
Now go ahead and sock me. I re¬ 
gret,” I added grimly, “that I have 
but one nose to give to organized 
baseball,” and I meant it! 

John didn’t answer. He walked to 
the window and stood staring out, 
clasping and unclasping his hands be¬ 
hind his back. 

Finally, not facing me, he said, 
“I’m resigning. I’m handing my resig¬ 
nation to Walter Bush tonight. When 
a press agent can walk in and snatch 
the pennant from under my nose.’...” 

I pleaded, “Wait a minute, John. 
You’re not taking the fall on this 
either; I am. I’m resigning as of to¬ 
morrow.” 

He turned his head and looked at 
me over his shoulder. “And throwing 
up that salary I hear they’re paying 
you?” he asked with irony. 

“Salary or no salary, I’m finished. 
I’ve put phonies over on the public 
before, but this is a little different. 
That kid can really play baseball, but 
my shenanigans have done things to 
his character. Did you ever see him 
open a newspaper to the sport page? 
He looks at it as if it were the Bible. 
I’m not very proud of myself at the 
minute. I can think of other reasons 
for throwing in, but that’s enough.” 

John said stolidly, “Beat it, Jake. 
I’m going to do a little drinking.” 

I beat it. 

IPggj^HE NEXT day was a beautiful 

H day as far as the weather went. 

J®. The sun was shining, there was 
not much of a breeze and the sky 
was blue and cloudless. 

For the first time since the Fourth 
of July, Golria spoke to me before I 
spoke to her. 

She said, “Jake, that was a pretty 


nice thing you did for Alf Sayers in 
John’s office yesterday.” 

“Thanks,” I said gloomily, “You 
can call it easing my conscience.” 

“And John told me you kept him 
from resigning.” 

“Sure—after I did my best to keep 
the pennant from him. Let’s post¬ 
pone the congratulations until this 
game is played out. There’s a chance 
I won’t commit suicide after all.” 

“Anything you say, Jake.” 

And along came the first inning. 
Brother, that was a first inning I 
wouldn’t have to remind myself to 
have nightmares over. The Chiefs 
went wild and beat two of John’s 
pitchers to death. They hit every¬ 
thing and most of it went into left 
field. 

Ordinarily that would have been 
okay, because very little ever got 
away from the kid out there—but to¬ 
day he seemed to have taken a mental 
leave of absence. He was like a sieve. 
He’d stoop over for a grounder just 
about the time it was knocking the 
nails out of the fence, and sometimes 
he snared the fly balls and sometimes 
he didn’t. The Chiefs piled up a neat 
four run lead before the melee was 
over. 

I nabbed Sayers when he trotted 
in, looking pensive. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I 
raged, “Have you forgotten you're in 
a baseball game?” 

He looked surprised. “Can’t I do 
anything right?” he asked heatedly. 
“There was a couple reporters out 
there in the bleachers and they was 
asking me questions. You told 

“Never mind what I told you. Look. 
The reporters are over here in the 
press box, not out there in the 
bleachers....” from the tail of my 
eye I could see Gloria streaking to¬ 
ward me along the left field barrier. 
“Now don’t you pay any more 
attention to reporters,” I told Sayers, 
“Just play baseball.” 

“But you told me—” 
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“Forget what I told you. Forget 
everything I ever told you!” 

He said, “All right, Mr. Press,” but 
he looked dubious. 

I was mopping my face when Gloria 
panted to my side. 

“Jake,” she wailed, “Willie Sween 
has the left field bleachers packed 
with his hoodlums and they’re taking 
Alf Sayers for a ride.” 

“Who’s Willie Swe$n?” 

“He’s- Newark’s biggest gambler.” 

It was really coming home to me 
now—all the slick tricks I’d pulled 
to make Sayers public hero number 
one. 

“I think he’ll be okay now,” I re¬ 
assured her, “I read him the riot act 
and I think it penetrated.” 

WHE SOX took two in their half 
ii- of the first—which left them still 
two behind— and Sayers performed 
miracles ydien the Chiefs went up, 
snaring three long flies that anyone 
under fifteen feet high would have 
given up as lost. But that was just 
the first half of the second. 

O’Brien led off for the Sox and 
sent a sizzler through first and sec¬ 
ond for a single, and Sayers strode to 
the plate. 

Just as the pitcher wound up, some 
goon in the stand rose and yelled, 
“Hold it, Sayers!” and pointed a cam¬ 
era. 

Sayers stiffened and threw out his 
profile as the ball whistled by for a 
called strike. I leaped for the stand, 
when I got there someone in back of 
first base pointed another camera and 
shouted, “Hold it, Sayers!” just as 
number two dived across the plate. 
Sayers had his nose turned to its most 
photogenic angle and didn’t even 
lift his bat from his shoulder. Four 
guys rose up with camera for the 
third strike, and Sayers ambled back 
to the dugout, looking as if he’d just 
made Life Magazine. John had his 
cap chewed back to the button. 

I faced Gloria feeling sick. “I’m 
going to back-slide,” I said heavily, 
“Now listen. Your old man owns the 
Newark Herald and here’s where we 


put it to a practical use. I want you 
to get down to the composing room 
as fast as you can, but first have your 
old man give you a note so the printers 
will do as you say—” I talked fast 
and streaked for Walter Bush’s box. 

Did I mention that she was the 
loveliest girl in the world? 

The Sox manufactured two more 
runs in the fifth, tying it up, and the 
game settled down to a pitcher’s feud. 
You couldn’t have gotten a hit out 
of the infield with a letter from the 
President. It stood that way until the 
ninth. 

In a little flurry, the Sox scratched 
out a hit and the runner sat on first 
like the hero of a wake while the next 
two batters went down whiffing. 

I had my fingers gnawed to the 
knuckles when Gloria came tearing 
along the barrier, waving a newspaper 
at me. 

Sayess was walking to the plate, 
and I yelled, “Wait a minute!” I 
snatched the paper from Gloria’s 
hand and waved it under Ms nose. 
“Read it!” I shrieked, “Goahead, read 
it. This should cure you forever of 
talking to newspaper reporters. 
You’re in a mess!” 

He looked at the paper, then back at 
me and said uneasily, “It’s my turn 
at bat, Mr. Press.” 

I grabbed his arm. “I’ll spell it out 
for you,” I said desperately, “See that 
big black headline across the front 
page? See that word there? That’s 
your name. The headline says, 
SAYER’S HOMER ROUTS CHIEFS 
IN NINTH. This paper just came 
out. Gloria just brought it to me. You 
saw her.” 

His mouth puttied in bewilderment. 
“But I ain’t hit any homer, I ain’t hit 
nothing all day.” 

“Well, dammit, you must have told 
some reporter you were going to, 
didn’t you?” 

“I might have mentioned it, maybe.” 

“There! You see what’s happened, 
Alf?” I said gravely, “That reporter 
double-crossed you just to get a head¬ 
line. That’s all they care about, Alf— 
headlines. And this one puts you on 
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:he spot. That reporter was just quot¬ 
ing you, and now if you don’t go in 
there and swat that homer, everybody 
is going to say that Alf Sayers is 
nothing but a blowhard, a big-mouth. 
Do you want them laughing at you— 
again? Are you going to hit that 
homer, Alf?” 

He gulped. “Mr. Press. . ” he 

stammered, then gripped his bat, 
glowered at the pitcher and strode 
for the plate. 

And the first ball that came along 
he whammed right over the center- 
field flagpole, putting all his resent¬ 
ment against reporters and news¬ 
papers behind it. 


I’d shown Sayers. First and last, 
Jake Manders pulls the phonies. 

Well, it had gotten John his 
cherished pennant, and Walter Bush 
had his hero. And there weren’t many 
reporters who v/ere going to be able 
to talk to Alf Sayers from this point 
on, for as he left the field I heard 
him say indignantly to the clamoring 
pressmen: 

“I ain’t never talking to you fellers 
again. Why, you’re just a lot of . , 
of traitors!” 

And me, what did I have? Grass. 
A handful of it. 

And then this little meek voice 


And that, as the old saying goes, 
was the ball game. 

W DON’T know how I got there, but 
it was ail over and I was sitting 
out there inleft field picking grass. 
I couldn’t see another soul in the stad¬ 
ium except my feet. 

That newspaper was my last 
phoney. Armed with the note from 
Walter Bush, Gloria had gotten down 
to the composing room of the Newark 
Herald and had the printers set up 
a dummy head and pull her a front 
proof, and that was the “Sports Extra” 


said, “Jake . . . .” 

I turned and there was Gloria with 
two hot dogs and two bottles of pop. 

She faltered, “This isn’t much for 
a celebration, and they aren’t very 
nourishing, but I thought . . . 

She sat down beside me and un¬ 
happily picked some grass. She said, 
“I . . . I’m not Miss Kelly Press 
anymore, Jake. I . . I mean, we 
don’t have to concentrate on Alf 
Sayers now, do we?” 

Did I mention the fact that she 
was the most . . . .oh, hell, this 
wasn’t the time for talking, anyway! 
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As a kid 1 was lat and slow as a snail 
And my eyes weren't strong to begin with. 

So the other kids played, while 1 sat on my tail 
For I wasn't a guy they could win with. 

Now, looking back o'er the vista of years 
The picture is very pathetic. 

The kind of a guy that I was, it appears. 

Was a character far from athletic. 

1 never stepped up to the plate with a bat 
And hammered one into the bleachers. 

V/hile some other fellows were doing just that, 
I was the pet of the teachers. 

1 never put on my helmet and pads 
And ran out to get in the line-up. 

I wasn't the darling of co-eds and qrads; 

"Pro" teams didn't urge me to sign up. 

I once put the gloves on just for a lark 
And got in the ring for adventure. 

A sock on the chin made everything dark; 

The next day 1 ordered a denture. 

My form never graced a basketball court; 

My skating was too poor for hockey. 

I iremhled with fear when a horse gave a snort; 
So how could I mount as a jockey? 

But today 1 am there with my dough in my hand 
If the weather is strong or is sunny. 

I’m only the guy who sits up in the stands 
But I keep all the sports making money 1 . 
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'Relax, take it easy, they told 
Denny Hanson. But how could 
he talce it easy at the eleventh 
hour, when everything de¬ 
pended on his bringing home 
the bacon then and there — or 
leaving baseball forever, a beat¬ 
en, disgraced bum 7 


Right Off 

The Bat 


by Hee Dragonette-Dye 


W^ENNY HANSON felt sweat 
S Btrickling into the corners of 
JM .W his eyes as he raised his bat. If 
he hadn’t known better, he would 
have sworn there were two pitchers 
tossing two balls his way. He swung 
furiously at the spinning pill, and 
missed. The Eeaver catcher chuckled 


behind him. 

So far today, he’d hit a lot of hot 
air; and the way he’d fumbled that 
double play on second, early in the 
game, hadn’t helped matters any. 

In the last half of the fifth, the 
score read: Beavers—4, Models—0. As 
far as Denny was concerned, the game 
might as well be over. From the 
sleepy way the Beaver fielders were 
moving, they appeared to think so, 


too. 

Denny clutched the bat and fought 
off a cramp in his arm. The pitch 
came, fast and clean. Denny drove 
hard, right into the ump’s “Strike 
two.” The Model runners on first 
and second stayed solidly on base, as 
the Beaver moundsman raised his 
foot for the wind-up. The pitch was 
slow, and square across the plate. 
Denny walloped fiercely, and struck 
air, to retire the side. A lot of his 
hopes retired with it; and he felt a 
familiar aching tightness inside, the 
helplessness that gripped him every 
time he found himself in a tough 
spot. He tried to shake it off, tried 
to tell himself he had no business 
giving in and giving up so easily, but 
it was no use. 

It went no better in the field. The 
first Beaver at bat drilled one back 
through the box, missing the short¬ 
stop’s mitt for a single.. The next 
man slammed a double into right- 
field. When the third Beaver socked 
one down the first base line, Denny’s 
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heart lurched and started to pay a 
visit to his shoes. A right-hander 
warmed up in the Model bull-pen. 

Denny worked moist fingers inside 
his mitt, and watched the mound. 
Flynn, the lanky southpaw, snapped 
something to Craig, at short-stop. The 
next wind-up was fast, and the pill 
whirled past the batter before he 
could decide how good it was. He 
went out on two more strikes, and 
Denny breathed a little easier. Bear¬ 
ing down, Flynn struck out the next 
man on three fast ones. The fans 
were on their feet when the last man, 
a burly right-hander came to the 
plate. 

Flynn took it easy on the wind-up, 
and Craig yelled, “Feed him a spin¬ 
ner. He can’t hit a punching bag!” 
The man at bat was ready for the toss. 
When Denny saw the steaming ball 
over his head, it took him a second 
too long to focus, and reach. The 
pill glanced off his mitt, and he 
flushed. He recovered in time to see 
two Beaver runs cross home. The 
fans roared thunderously, and Denny 
told himself it was about time he gave 
up. It seemed the harder he tried in 
this game, the worse it got. It was 
bad enough he’d been hired to hit, 
and couldn’t; but to reach for an 
easy catch, and miss, was piling it 
up! Maybe Ann was right. Baseball 
was fine for stars—not for second- 
raters. If he wasn’t a second-rater, 
this must be a tea party. 

Obviously furious, Flynn gave 
everything he had to the next slugger. 
It worked for two fast strikes, and 
some of the lead left Denny’s knees. 
Flynn’s third pitch was a lightning 
curve that landed on the driving end 
of a deadly bat and started going 
places. Denny was on his toes, watch¬ 
ing Rudy Kovak go after it in a fly¬ 
ing hurry, his mitt open and ready 
for the catch. For a moment, the Bea¬ 
vers wiped the smiles from their 
faces. 

In the next inning, nobody hit any¬ 
thing. Even the Model star, Duncan, 
accomplished nothing but a pop-fly 
to centre field. 

By the ninth, Denny was either 
seeing double—or nothing at all. He 
made a smooth catch behind second. 


then dropped the ball as if his fingers 
were greased. Before he scooped it 
out of the dirt for the throw, two 
more Beaver runs came in. After 
that, he lost a grounder that even his 
grandmother could have grabbed, and 
decided he must be strictly from 
softball—at its worse. He was far 
from alone in that opinion. “Bring 
your knittin’ out, boy. You need it!” 
yelled one of the fans. 

In the final half, the Models looked 
as if they had nothing left to try for— 
or with. The first man up did his 
gloomy best with a fly that just 
drifted into the fielder’s mitt. The 
second batter fouled out; and Denny 
yanked his cap off and stared trudg¬ 
ing toward the lockers. He stopped, 
when the last batter cracked the ball 
into right field. It looked like a hit, 
until Denny saw Klein take a high 
jump, and snatch the ball out of the 
sky with two fingers, to end the 
game. 

UDY KOVAK caught up with 
Denny in the lockers. “Tough 
going, kid. Bad breaks all around, to¬ 
day.” 

“Thanks for the syrup. Let’s just 
say I can’t deliver the goods.” 

“You gotta convince me. I’ve seen 
you do it before,” Rudy insisted. 

“Sure, when we had the game in our 
pockets. In a jam, I’m as useful as a 
pitcher with a fractured arm.” 

“I still think you’re okay,” Rudy 
said, steering Denny to the door. 

They walked to the hotel without 
talking, Rudy filling the silence with 
his monotonous, off-key whistle. At 
his door, Denny waved and said, 
“See you.” 

“You’ll do better, kid. Untie those 
knots and give us a hit, tomorrow. 
You can do it, if you stop trying so 
hard. You gotta relax in this game.” 

Denny smiled. “First of all, there’s 
no game, tomorrow. Second, as a psy¬ 
chologist, you’re straight from corn. 
But thanks.” He shoved the door with 
his foot, and went inside. 

E THREW his jacket on a 
chair, and went to the phone. 
He had dialed Ann Gardner’s number 
so often, his fingers found the 
grooves automatically. He’d also 
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heard the busy signal so often lately, 
his ears registered the buzz before it 
began. He swung the phone back on 
its cradle as fiercely as he ever tried 
to swing a bat; and made better con¬ 
tact than he’d been making on the 
diamond. He held his hand over the 
phone, then let go and slung himself 
into a chair. 

Ann was home, all right. That busy 
signal probaly meant Howard Loomis, 
and also meant they were making an¬ 
other date. In all the years the three 
of them had known each other, he’d 
had nothing against Howard. It 
wasn’t going to stay that way, iong. 

Nothing was going to stay the way 
he liked it, it seemed to Denny. He 
surely was taking it on the chin, from 
all sides! If he played any more ball 
of the kind he’d delivered today, he 
would get the sack, but fast. As for 
getting the sack from Ann—she was 
giving him everything but a gilt- 
edged announcement to that effect. 

She’d picked a fine time to do it, 
too, when he needed her more than 
ever. It had always happened this 
way, Denny thought bitterly. With 
everything. The more he wanted 
something, the harder it was to get. 
Back in his sandlot days, before he 
ever thought about pro ball, when he 
was just in the game for fun, he’d 
played like a champion. Now, when 
the game meant everything to him, 
when he was trying his best—he 
couldn’t deliver. It was the same with 
Ann. They got along fine before he 
began to eat his heart out over her. 
Now he couldn’t seem to say or do 
the right things, just seemed to drive 
her away from him. It was a funny 
quirk, whatever it was that paralyzed 
him every time he got in a pinch; and 
he didn’t know what to do about it. 
• An hour of miserable brooding got 
Denny nowhere, except skull-deep in 
headache. He dialed Ann’s number 
again, and heard it ring. And go on 
ringing. It certainly hadn’t taken 
her long to get on her way, he thought 
angrily. She was meeting Howard, 
no doubt. He tried to tell himself it 
was none of his business where she 
went, or with whom. It didn’t work; 
he had wanted her too long to let her 
go like this. He couldn’t just forget 
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her. He had to know why she was 
running out on him. 

The answer would hardly be a sur¬ 
prise. Ann hated baseball; at least 
she had wanted him to stay away 
from it. When he tried out for the 
Models, she said, “Baseball’s for the 
guys on top, Denny. Not for you. 
You’ll break your heart over it, and 
get nowhere.” Maybe that wasn’t all. 
Maybe it was mostly Howard; what¬ 
ever it was, he had to find out, as 
fast as he could get her to tell him! 

ENNY KNEW where to look for 
Ann. She was in the White 
Wheel, and Howard was with her. 
Denny stood in the doorway and 
spotted them at a corner table. Ann 
looked prettier than ever in pale 
green, and Denny felt his heart jump. 
As he walked up to them, his deter¬ 
mination to have it out with her, 
froze. Her green eyes gave all the ex¬ 
planations he needed. He came up to 
the table, and greeted them as if he’d 
just dropped in for a chat. “Hi, you 
guys.” 

“If it isn’t the mound man of the 
moment!” Howard said, holding out 
his hand. “Or do I mean the batman?” 
Name your drink, Denny.” 

“Orange juice, as usual,” Denny 
said sarcastically. “And the bats are 
doing better in the belfry than the 
ball park.” He sat down opposite Ann, 
who gave him a stiff smile. 

“Do we have to talk baseball. I was 
having fun.” She leaned across the 
table. “When are you going to quit 
the little boy games, Denny ?” 

“I agree there are better things to 
do than chase balls in the blinding 
sun,” Howard broke in. “But Denny 
knows what he wants, I guess.” He 
gave Denny a steady, grey glance. “If 
you ever decide it isn’t worth it, I’ll 
talk to Dad about your old job.” 

“Thanks. I’m not that fond of the 
grocery business. I prefer my sweat¬ 
ing outdoors. But I’ll remember that 
offer.” He unwound his long legs 
from the chair and stood up. 

“Where you going?” Howard asked. 
“The party’s young. Stick around and 
we’ll move on to a steak joint.” 

“I think there’s something in the 
rules about early to bed,” Ann said. 
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stirring her drink. “Isn’t that so, 
Denny?” 

“Something like that. But I was 
never much of a night-owl, anyway. 
See you social butterflies around.” Ke 
turned away, wishing she wouldn’t 
succeed in making him feel like a 
tongue-tied fool every time he tried 
to talk to her these days. 

“So long.” Howard called after 
him. 

B ACK IN his room, Denny tossed 
on the bed and heard a clock 
booming the hours. He had to work 
hard at keeping away from the phone. 
If Ann preferred Howard and his 
swank night-life, that was her affair. 
At least Howard wasn’t all tied up 
in knots, was probably much better 
company than he was, he reminded 
himself glumly. Whatever she did, 
he’d stay out of it from now on; but 
it wasn’t so easy to keep her out of 
his mind. If he wanted to stay in 
baseball, however, he’d better stop 
letting her louse up his game. He 
hadn’t realized how much she was 
doing just that, until today, when 
her face came between him and too 
many balls to be healthy! From now 
on, he would think about the game 
first. The way things looked, that was 
more than enough to keep him busy. 
Today’s game had thrown the Mod¬ 
els out of the running for Friday’s 
playoff, unless the Beavers lost a 
game out of town. Denny chalked up 
a heavy percentage of the loss to his 
own playing. From the treatment he’d 
received in the clubhouse, his team¬ 
mates agreed with him. 

Aside from team-spirit, and his 
own pride, he had to show the man¬ 
ager he was worth the salary he col¬ 
lected. If there v/ds a playoff Friday, 
he had to be in it, and he had to be 
little short of sensational. He needed 
only one guess as to results if he 
failed, and it was no consolation that 
trains left for home every hour. 

A loud series of knocks jolted 
Denny to his feet. “Who is it?” he 
called. “Oh, you again.” Rudy 
shuffled into the room, shaking his 
head. 

“I been talkin’ to that door for a 
half hour. Gettin’ kinda tired, it’s so 
one sided.” 


“Sorry, I was in bed.” 

“I bet,” Rudy said. “Look, kid, may¬ 
be you’re trying too hard.” 

“Couldn’t be helped. Old habit, 
since we were kids. But I’ve quit; it’s 
no use any more.” 

Rudy looked puzzled; then nodded. 
“Oh, I get it, the redhead. And that 
Esquire blond she pals with. I meant 
the game. That’s what you joined us 
for, isn’t it? To play ball.” He 
paused, at the look on Denny’s face. 
“Okay, kid. I’ll go away and'shut my 
big mouth.” 

“Cut it, Rudy. Whatever’s on your 
mind, spill it. Nobody else on the 
team bothers.” 

“Don’t let that get you down,” 
Rudy said. “The guys mean well 
enough. But you’ve been playing 
some lousy ball, and they don’t know 
if they can depend on you. Give them 
a chance. They’re pretty decent, and 
nobody’s pulled anything funny.” 

“True enough, but the temperature 
drops when I’m around.” 

“I admit it ain’t fun to work with 
a bunch of ice-cubes, but you worry 
too much about it, and in the wrong 
way. You worry too much, period; 
you gotta let it come natural. Relax. 
I’ll bet you weren’t beating your 
head in when you played good.” 
Rudy went to the bed and sprawled. 
“You gotta take it easy. With base¬ 
ball, and the dame; that doesn’t mean 
you don’t play hard, but there’s a dif¬ 
ference.” 

“I’m getting no place with either 
one of them.” Denny said sourly. 
“And how can I take it easy, when 
I’m losing everything I want most? 
Bad enough, I don’t know what’s 
happened to my game, lately, without 
being a flop with my girl, too.” 

“Does she know the score? How- 
you feel, I mean?” 

“She should. We grew up together. 
I did all the stuff kids do, like carry¬ 
ing her books and carving initials on 
trees. She knows how I feel, all right! 
I’ve let her wind me around her fin¬ 
ger for years.” 

“That’s probably the trouble. Just 
like your game—you’re trying too 
damned hard. Relax, let it come nat¬ 
ural, like I keep telling you. Nobody 
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gets to be a star right off the bat, like 
you want to do.” 

“Two seasons aren’t exactly a one- 
night pitch,” Denny said. “The way 
I see it, I’ve got no time to relax. 
Not when I’m on the losing end.” 

“Well, knockin’ yourself out 
doesn’t help. Look, when a balls 
cornin’ toward you, just think about 
getting it—not how bad it’ll be if 
you don’t get it. Same with the girl; 
quit chasing the girl. Give her a 
chance to miss you.” 

“I’m doing that, as of right now. 
But it won’t help much. She’s still 
on my mind, and I’m still playing 
lousy ball.” 

“Maybe you won’t if you decide 
nothing matters but your game, and 
play it as it comes. I think you’d con¬ 
nect better if you’d ease up a little.” 
Rudy sat up and stretched. 

“Okay, maybe you got something, 
Rudy. It sounds crazy, but if v/e play 
on Friday, I’ll try it your way. I 
can’t lose anything I’m not losing al¬ 
ready.” 

“That’s the idea. Make yourself 
take it easy. No matter how much you 
feel like killing yourself over it, 
don’t try too hard. You might get 
results.” Rudy looked at his watch. 
“I’m going to bed. See you later.” 

N WEDNESDAY, the Beavers 
lost a game and slid back a 
notch, giving the Models a chance at 
the playoff. Spirits were high in the 
Model clubhouse. The manager sent 
for Denny and assured him a start 
in Friday’s game. He didn’t have to 
add that Denny would prove he was 
worth it, or start packing for home! 

Friday afternoon was hot and 
clear, with a welcome dip in humidity. 
Denny came out on the field think¬ 
ing— “I’m goin’ to play this one, and 
And Ann—he’d have time to think of 
her later. 

In the first two innings, nobody 
scored. The Beavers played hard, and 
without their usual sneering ease. 
Early in the second, Denny swiped 
a ball that sped by the short-stop, 
and Rudy yelled, “Atta boy. Now 
you’re cookin’.” It brought him up 
sharp. 

Waiting his turn to bat in the 


fourth, Denny shifted anxiously on 
the bench. The Model catcher had 
just hit a surprise double deep into 
left field. Claridge, on the mound 
for the Beavers, looked tense. He 
tossed three straight balls to the 
next batter, and Denny got to his 
feet. “Baall four,” growled the um¬ 
pire, and Denny started for the palate. 
This is it, boy. Let’s see if you can 
connect. He glanced at the packed 
stands, then fixed his eyes on the 
mound. Claridge tightened up, his 
wind-up fast and balanced. “Strrike 
one.” roared the ump as a fast ball 
skimmed Denny’s bat and nestled in 
the catcher’s mitt. Claridge grinned 
and curved stocky fingers around the 
ball. Denny gripped the bat, and made 
himself relax. The ball came slowly; 
it didn’t look good from the plate, 
and Denny let it pass for another 
strike. 

“Hit em,” jeered the catcher. “You 
sock them nice ones when they come 
at you.” 

The next wind-up seemed to take 
all year, and Denny saw Munn take 
a long lead off second. Claridge let 
go with a straight one. Denny felt 
the tension in his arm, and made him¬ 
self ease up on the swing. He took a 
neat cut, and knew by the feel of it, 
that he’d sent the ball a long way. 
“Look at that!” somebody yelled, as 
Denny started for first. Munn came 
home, and Denny hit second standing 
up, before the Beaver fielder clipped 
the ball out of the air. 

Claridge worked furiously on the 
next two batters; but two more runs 
scored before the last hitter fouled 
out. 

gj g »Y THE seventh, the Beavers had 
.H® scored only one run. When 
Claridge walked to the mound, the 
fans were divided between boos and 
cheers. He wasn’t having any - of 
either. His first pitch to Rudy Kovak 
was a speedy curve that went for a 
strike. Denny hunched forward on 
the bench and watched the next wind¬ 
up. Claridge tossed the next one low, 
and inside. Denny sat back, and 
glanced up at the press-box, where 
the announcers looked like they were 
about to take maps. “Ba-all three,” the 
ump shouted, as the third pill aimed 
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at Rudy’s head. Denny looked back 
at the mound. Ciaridge moved his 
thumb around the ball, and threw. 
The Beaver fielders spread out as the 
pill collided with the business end 
of Rudy’s bat. Denny watched it go 
on a long-distance tour, and the Bea¬ 
ver fielders couldn’t follow it. When 
it topped the fence over right field, 
the fans began falling out of their 
seats, and Denny let out a whooping 
laugh. He saw the Beaver manager in¬ 
terview a southpaw in the bull-pen. 

Ciaridge allowed nothing the rest 
of the inning. He pitched good, fast 
balls that stayed far away from the 
Model bats. Two men went down in 
quick order, and the third batter hit 
a grounder that bumped along, then 
cuddled in the first baseman’s glove. 

In the eighth inning, Denny stood 
behind second and stared gloomily 
at the plate. The first Beaver at bat 
cracked a single that was good on 
anybody’s score card. The next man 
socked the first ball that came his 
way. It sailed into Craig’s glove, but 
not soon enough for him to hurl to 
Denny and get the man sliding into 
second. Denny watched the base 
closely as the third Beaver strolled 
to the plate. He had his bat ready for 
the pitch; and drove hard. Denny 
saw the ball heading for the stratos¬ 
phere, and Rudy going after it in a 
flying leap. He missed the ball, and 
collided with another fielder as he 
fell flat on his face. Two Beaver 
runs came in, and Denny chewed a 
large hunk of skin out of his lip. The 
old feeling that his insides were 
locked in ice gripped him. Hell, that’s 
how I used to play it, he told himself. 
But I’m playing as if it doesn’t mean 
a thing to me, except a game to win. 

The Beavers seemed to have mur¬ 
der in their bats. They kept the out¬ 
field flying all over the frtace, and 
tied the score before Denny pegged 
the last man out on a grounder. 

Ciaridge was back on the mound 
for the last half. With one on and 
one out, Duncan came to bat, and the 
fans slid to the edge of their seats. 
Ciaridge deliberately pitched bad 
balls, and the short-stop yelled, “Give 
him a good one. Just for laughs.” 
Ciaridge dusted the ball, and without 


a wind-up, hurled it across the plate. 
Denny held his breath, and saw Dun¬ 
can crack the ball back through the 

box. The Beaver short-stop was on 
his toes and behind third in a streak 
to grab the ball and whip it to sec¬ 
ond, for the double play. The fans 
roared like an overcrowded jungle. 

Denny kicked the dirt as he scuffed 
along the field. He glanced up at the 
stands and wished that Ann were 
there to encourage him. He certain¬ 
ly needed encouragement from some¬ 
where, he thought grimly. Forget it, 

boy. Keep your mind on the game, but 
don't play for all you’re worth. 

Rudy Kovak was certainly playing 
for all he was worth, however. He 
seemed to be busier than anybody on 
the field; and siilT managed to look 
as if he were on a picnic. The rest of 
the Models locked tight-lipped and 
sore, but Rudy hopped around, grin¬ 
ning and shouting. You’d think he 
had something to shout about, Denny 
thought, pushing his cap back on his 
head. 

He did some shouting of his own 
when he saw Rudy grab a high fly 
that nobody else could get near. 

The score was still tied when 
Denny came to bat in the last half 
of the ninth. He felt like he was wear¬ 
ing a ton of stone for a uniform, but 
he managed to grin when Rudy said, 
“Get in there and hit. Without half- 
trying, remember!” 

Ciaridge wound up for the pitch 
and let the ball fly. Denny stepped 
out of its way, and it thudded into 
the catcher’s mitt for the first ball. 
The next one looked deceptively low, 
and Denny let it go by. “Strike one,” 
snapped the ump, and Denny swore 
under his breath. Relax and hit. The 
catcher’s voice whipped his thoughts 
back to the mound. “Let’s see you 
sock this apple.” 

Ciaridge hurled a fierce curve. 
Denny felt the urge to swing with all 
his might, and forced himself to cool 
down. When he heard the smashing 
sound of his bat, he knew he’d hit 
for distance. He didn’t know how 
much distance, until he found him- 
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self back at home plate; it was a 
crazy thing he’d just done, hit a 
homer because he’d made himself 
stop trying; but it worked! 

Maybe the same method would 
work with Ann, he thought. 

■WjKTHEN THE game ended, Denny 
wl ran out of the park like a kid 
on his way to the circus. The club¬ 
house looked like a dancing school 
gone crazy. Rudy was pounding 
everybody on the back, and whistling 
so loud and so off-key that several 
Models threatened to gag him if he 
didn’t shut up. 

“We won a ball game!’’ he shrieked, 
and went on whistling. He stopped, 
when he saw Denny head for the 
door. “Where you going, kid? You 
can’t leave. We gotta celebrate.” 

“Later, Rudy,” Denny said chuck¬ 
ling. “I got business, right now.” 

ENNY WENT straight to Ann’s 
apartment. She was home and 
answered his ring promptly. “Come in, 
Denny. What’s on your mind?” 

“Baseball. And you.” Denny strad¬ 
dled a chair, off-handedly. 

“Are we going into that again?” 
Ann asked, frowning. “I’ve said all 
I want to on that subject.” 

“This time you don’t have to say 
anything. I’ll do the talking,” Denny 
said. “All you gotta do is pay atten¬ 
tion.” 

Ann lit a cigarette and sat on the 
arm of her chair. “Go ahead, if you 
must, Denny.” 

“Up to now,” he began lazily, 
“you’ve done all the talking to please 
you. I was even ready to give up base¬ 
ball because you thought it wasn’t a 


good idea. You were right, up to now.” 

“But we’ve been over all this, be¬ 
fore, Denny. It seems all we ever do 
or ever did is argue about baseball,” 

“Let me finish. You were right. I 
wasn’t doing so hot in the game, and 
I couldn’t think straight. It worried 
me plenty. But there’s nothing 
wrong with the game. Something’s 
been wrong with me. I found out 
what it was, today.” 

He grinned as Ann flung her cig¬ 
arette down and gave a little gasp. 
“I’m through getting pushed around 
by anything,” Denny went on. “I’m 
through caring too much. I’ve licked 
the jinx on my game, and I’m gonna 
try to lick whatever’s jinxed me with 
you—but if I can’t, I’m not gonna 
worry about it.” 

He slid out of the chair and stood 
in front of her. “We’re going to play 
my way, if we keep on playing. I’m 
tired of sitting around waiting for 
you to make up your mind. If you 
want to go flitting around on this 
merry-go-round you’re on, that’s 
okay, but I won’t be sitting back tear¬ 
ing myself to pieces over it. I love 
you, Ann, but I’m not your doormat. 
You can make up your mind fast. 
And if it’s me, it’s baseball too; they 
go together.” He brushed her cheek 
with his hand and walked to the door. 
“Let me know your answer,” he called 
from the hall. 

She was outside before he could 
take another step. “Denny,” she said, 
her eyes flashing. “I’ve never let you 
talk to me like this in your life." She 
leaned against the door. “Not once, 
and you know something—I like it!” 
His arms were around her, and his 
kiss stopped her next words. 



A fter dinner i walked up 

to the suite Harry Crebson and 
Mart Snyder shared on the 
second floor of the Upland Club. The 
Upland always puts up the big boys 
who come each year to compete in the 
Southland Open. It is only a quarter 
mile from the first tee and very plush. 

I represent Miramar Sporting 
Equipment of Los Angeles. You 
know the line. Get ten more yards 
distance from the Miracle Ball. Im¬ 


prove your swing with Marvel Irons. 
Twelve of America’s top-flight pros 
use Pesky Watson Woods. Actually 
the line is as good as any, and you 
can’t go far wrong buying them. 

It was in the nature of a little con¬ 
solation party for Joe Sarant who had 
failed to qualify. The Upland course 
on which the Southland Open is al¬ 
ways played is a long hilly course 
with narrow fairways, high trapped 
greens and plenty of shrubbery. Joe’s 


Jimmie Ratchelder wasn't out merely to win this tournament. 
His main purpose was to see that Tommy Suragachi lost, and 
his reason wasn't the most honorable. 
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hook had gotten out of control and 
his qualifying round had been some¬ 
thing to put on an adding machine. 

As I had expected, Mart Snyder 
and Harry Crebson had invited Hal 
Loveiord and Jimmy Ratchelder over. 
Joe Sarant and I were the outsiders. 
It was practically an even money bet 
that one of the four in the room 
would knock off the $7500 they give 
you for being best man. 

You know them all. Mart Snyder 
is a thin, dark, expressionless man 
with ulcers. He’s been on the circuit 
for thirteen years now and in spite 
of his dead pan, he’s always tied in 
knots. Harry Crebson is the big 
blonde guy who started to knock them 
dead just after he got out of the 
army. He has freckles and a grin. Hal 
Loveiord is a Canadian who has a 
vague expression, a dim wispy mus¬ 
tache and a deadly eye on the putting 
green. Jimmy Ratchelder is, of course, 
the plump pink little guy with the 
shrewd grey eyes who has made more 
out of tournament golf than any man 
in the last twenty years. It’s a busi¬ 
ness to Jimmy—pure and simple. 

“Buy yourself a drink, Dave.” 
Harry Crebson said to me. “Right 
there on the table.” 

I grinned at the group, mixed a 
weak rye and sat on the couch beside 
Loveiord. “How many of you boys 
are going to join the big happy Mira¬ 
mar family?” I asked. 

“I wouldn’t use a Marvel iron to 
club your thick skull,” Mart Snyder 
said. 

“Now that we’ve got that out of our 
way,” Jimmy Ratchelder said, “let’s 
get back to the discussion which Dave 
Able so rudely interrupted.” 

“Oh, lay off the guy Jim,” Crebson 
said. 

“Lay off who?” I asked. “The new 
course champion?” 

“Yeah,” Crebson said. “Jimmy’s all 
upset about our little Japanese friend 
who got the sixty-three this after¬ 
noon. I say to hell with him. He’ll 
blow up.” 

“But suppose he doesn’t?” Jimmy 
asked, his button mouth pursed. 

The boys were talking about Tom¬ 
my Suragachi of Oregon. A big tour¬ 
nament attracts all sorts of people 


who think they can get hot and take 
a big one away from the boys who 
know how. Some of them are very 
spectacular for a while, but generally 
the grueling pace of a long tourna¬ 
ment grinds them down into quiver¬ 
ing lumps that couldn’t put a ball into 
a cup with both hands and a snow 
shovel! 

The press hadn’t noticed Tommy, a 
slim, nervous acting boy, until he had 
banged out that miracle round of 
sixty-three, beating the course rec¬ 
ord by one stroke. Then the press 
had picked him up. He had played 
golf before the war and had been a 
caddy. He served with the infantry 
in Italy during the war. He had 
brought himself and his clubs to the 
tournament on a bus. He was being 
staked by a whole bunch of Japanese 
farmers on the West Coast who had 
kicked in a little bit apiece. Appar¬ 
ently it was a very little bit because 
Tommy Suragachi was living in a 
down-at-the-heels tourist cabin a 
mile and a quarter from the course. 

“If he doesn’t,” Mart Snyder said 
dryly, “he’ll beat us tired ol men.” 

“We got to make sure he doesn’t,” 
Jimmy Ratchelder said. We thought 
he was kidding at first, but his tone 
was very serious. 

“How are you going to do that?” 
Loveiord asked. “Kick his drives into 
the rough?” 

We laughed but Ratchelder didn’t 
even smile. “You men better think 
about the game and what it means to 
the country rather than make cheap 
jokes.” 

“Just what do you mean?” I aked. 

“Golf is one of our biggest national 
games. It will hurt the game and hurt 
this one. It may be that some of the 
us if a Jap wins a big tournament like 
private clubs that have tournaments 
now will cancel them if they find 
they’ve got to put up a Jap in the 
club.” 

“Japs don’t bother me a bit,” Harry 
Crebson said. “They were pretty 
handy to have around in Italy.” 

“Do you want a Jap beating you 
and winning this tournament?” Sny¬ 
der asked, obviously siding with 
Ratchelder. 

Crebson yawned. “I don’t want any- 
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body beating me, boys, unless he hap¬ 
pens to play more golf than I do. I 
got a couple of kids to feed. And my 
old lady eats like a horse.” 

“If this Sura-something wins,” 
Jimmy said, “they’ll have a national 
holiday in japan. What the hell was 
the use of licking them if we’ve got 
to make heroes out of them?” 

“You take this too seriously,” Love- 
lord said in his prim manner. “The 
odds are greatly against his winning 
any part of the prize money, you 
know.” 

“I know one way that would stop 
him quickly,” Jimmy Ratchelder 
said. “If the four of us resigned from 
the tournament and demanded the 
entrance fee back, they’d force him to 
quit.” 

“Use your head!” Mart Snyder 
snapped. “That would make a martyr 
out of him. If he keeps coming, all 
four of us ought to get a chance to 
take a hack at him. All we have to do 
is play the best we know how.” 

Crebson laughed. “Brother, I do 
that anyhow!” 

“Besides,” Snyder continued, “the 
public might take the wrong slant on 
it. They wouldn’t realize that we 
were doing it to help the game. They 
might think we were doing it because 
we were prejudiced or something. I’m 
not prejudiced against him.” 

“Neither am I,” Jimmy said. “I 
just don’t think that a Jap ought to 
be given a chance to win the South¬ 
land Open or any other major tour¬ 
nament. Maybe they should be 
allowed to play in some of the small 
city tournaments on the public 
courses.” 

Crebson winked at me and said, 
“Well, to hear that you boys aren’t 
prejudiced sure makes me happy. It 
surely does!” 

“I don’t like that smart-aleck tone 
of voice, Crebson,” Jimmy snapped, 
his round pink face getting pinker. 

Crebson grinned at him. “Then get 
the hell out, friend.” 

“This is my room too!” Snyder said 
coldly. “And he’s my guest. He stays.” 

“You’re acting like children,” I 
said. 

“We surely are,” Crebson agreed, 
“Goodnight all. Crebson needs his 
beauty sleep.” He walked into the 


bedroom and closed the door. Joe 
Sarant had passed out on the couch 
near the liquor table. 

I stood up and said, “I got to run 
too. Thanks for the drink.” 

Mart nodded at me. Hal Lovelord 
stood up and came along. As I closed 
the door I heard Ratchelder say, 
“Mart, the other way that we can—” 

ffAL LOVELORD walked down- 
-ttMstairs with me. He had a puz¬ 
zled look on his face. At the foot of 
the stairs he said, “I wonder how 
much good it does the game to have 
a man like Ratchelder win tourna¬ 
ments?” 

Suddenly I found that I liked the 
vague Canadian with the wispy mus¬ 
tache. I said, “Jimmy’s a smart man, 
Hal. You’ve got to give him that.” 

Lovelord wandered away still look¬ 
ing bothered. I went out to my car and 
drove down to the cabins where Sura- 
gachi was staying. The light was still 
on in his cabin. I had the funny feel¬ 
ing that I was making up for what 
Jimmy had said. He opened the doot 
as soon as I knocked at it. 

He was a lean boy with dark, ex¬ 
pressive eyes, hollow cheeks, and a 
tight look around his lips and chin. 

I shook hands heartily, saying, 
“Can I come in for a minute? I’m 
Dave Able of the Miramar Com¬ 
pany.” 

“Hello, Mr. Able,” he said quiet¬ 
ly. I had half expected some sort of 
an accent. “Please sit down. There— 
isn’t much room here.” 

I sat on the one chair and he sat on 
the bed. I liked the look of his hands. 
He had the thick square wrists of the 
distance hitter, the long sensitive 
fingers of an iron artist. 

“I expected you to be asleep al¬ 
ready,” I said. 

He grinned. “I’m not sleeping so 
good. I guess I’m nervous.” 

“That was one hell of a fine round 
this afternoon.” 

“I was lucky, Mr. Able. That long 
iron shot on the fourteenth was way 
off line. It hit a pebble or something 
and made a good bounce.” 

“And stopped eight feet from the 
pin.” 

“And rimmed the cup all the way 
around before it dropped.” 
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We both laughed. 

“Have you had any offers from any 
of the sporting good companies? En¬ 
dorsements. That sort of thing?” 

He sobered. “No, I haven’t.” 

“Well, I’ve got an option form here. 
What it says in all that fine print is 
that you agree not to sign up with 
any other company until we’ve had a 
chance to meet their best offer. I can 
give you a hundred bucks to sign 
this.” 

I had thought I was going to say 
fifty dollars. But it came out a hun¬ 
dred. I groaned inwardly when I 
thought how the boss would react. 
He doesn’t like to have me kick 
money around, particularly when the 
recipient thereof is a long shot. 

He read it over carefully and quick¬ 
ly. I handed him my pen and he 
signed. I signed the copy and gave 
it to him, along with a crisp fifty 
and five wilted tens. 

He grinned again. “If I win, then, 
you have made a good business deal?” 

“A very, good deal, Tommy. And I 
hope you do win.” 

“There isn’t much chance of it, I 
guess.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I took some psychology courses 
in the University of Washington. I 
have a hunch that my temperament 
isn’t right. I can’t seem to relax 
enough. I’ll give you the hundred 
back if you want it.” 

“Not a chance. But to protect my in¬ 
vestment, I want to tell you that—” 

I didn’t know how to say it. He 
saw my confusion. “I think I know, 
Mr. Able. You have heard the other 
contestants say that they don’t want 
a Jap to win. Is that it?” 

“It’s a little more than that. I 
think they’ll try almost anything to 
foul you up.” 

“I thought that they would. I saw 
the way Mr. Ratchelder looked at me 
today. And Mr. Snyder. You can tell 
when people look at you like that. 
I’ve gotten used to it out on the 
Coast. They hate all of us out there. 
Most of them do.” 

I admired the way he faced up to 
it. There was no false appeal for 
sympathy. No martyr complex. Mere¬ 
ly a statement of fact. 
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I got up. “Well, you need your 
sleep. I’ll be running along. You’ll 
have a rough tomorrow, Tommy.” 

We shook hands at the door. 
“Thanks for—everything, Mr. Able.” 

I went back to my room in a down¬ 
town hotel and spent my sleeping 
time trying to figure out how Ratch¬ 
elder and Snyder would try to fix 
Suragachi’s wagon. 

The Upland Open is a big time 
tournament and the rules, though 
somewhat similar to the National 
Open, have their own variations. 

Each contestant approved by the 
committee has the privelege of play¬ 
ing one qualifying round. One half 
of the entrance fee is paid before try¬ 
ing the qualifying round. Qualifica¬ 
tion consists of shooting 80 or lower. 
Once you qualify, you pay the rest 
of the fee. Usually around eighty to 
a hundred qualify. The tournament it¬ 
self last three days. Opponents are 
chosen by lot. Eighteen holes are 
played each of the first two days and 
thirty-six rounds the third day. At 
the end of the first day, the high fifty 
percent of the group are eliminated. 
Counting the boys who flub, drop 
out, and turn in no score, that us¬ 
ually leaves forty going into the sec¬ 
ond day. At the end of the second 
day, on the basis of total score, an¬ 
other fifty percent are ruled out. 

The twenty survivors have their 
roughest battle on the morning of the 
third day because once again, on the 
basis of total score, the contestants 
are weeded down to exactly eight 
for the afternoon round. First money 
is $7500. Second money-$1750. Third 
money-$500. Fourth money-$200. And 
that’s all, brother. 

It is a colorful tournament, with 
the usual pretty girls, sportscasters 
carrying back packs of equipment, 
messenger boys running around with 
copy, gay umbrellas over the tables 
on the lawn where the lazy sit and 
watch the huge scoreboard which tells 
of the results of the weary men hack¬ 
ing their way across the beautifully 
tailored course, officials with little 
badges, worried marshals with bam¬ 
boo poles holding the throng back, 
photographers, famous faces, all the 
mad tangle and excitement of the big 
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time. 

Tommy drew Bert Housen from 
upstate New York with tee-off slated 
for ten twenty. That gave me time to 
get the dozen balls to him. I had a 
set of irons for him to use that 
seemed to be about the right weight 
but he said politely that he was 
afraid to change without a chance to 
practise with them. 

He disappeared and I watched the 
big board until it appeared that Ratch- 
elder was getting hot. I caught him 
on the fourth green. He was matched 
with a boy from Massachusetts named 
Regan and he had the boy shaking in 
his pants at playing with such a fam¬ 
ous guy. 

Ratchelder racked up a fine 69. The 
puffy little pink man was superb. Ha 
didn’t seem to work at it. The grooved 
swing was like honey in a warm 
greased pan. Swish! Click! The 
little white ball soaring away, low 
and flat, climbing up and up, sailing 
at last back to the manicured fairway, 
with just enough tail on it to give 
it a strong roll. 

His approaches were a little ragged, 
with a tendency to carry too far. But 
the putting bought those strokes 
back. The little metal “clunk” of the 
ball falling into the cup was like a 
firm period at the end of a very 
pleasant sentence. 

Once the caddy, a boy who was the 
captain of the local college golf 
team, handed Jimrny the wrong club. 
Jimmy didn’t say a word. He just 
didn’t take the club. The boy held 
it out for a moment, grew red, fum¬ 
bled and finally brought out the right 
one. 

“Thank you very much!” Jimmy 
said sweetly. 

When I got back to the big board 
I found out that Forward had nosed 
Tommy out by a stroke. 67 to 68. They 
wouldn’t let me into the locker room. 
By the time Forward came out, I 
found that he’d been signed by 
Spaulding the day before. Some days 
it goes that way. 

A FTER THE miserable, unhappy, 
cursing fifty percent had been 
eliminated. Forward, Tommy, Creb- 
son, Lovelord, Ratchelder and Snyder 


were all in the running, of course. 
Snyder was right on the borderline 
with a 76, Lovelord and Crebson both 
had seventies. My Tommy was num¬ 
ber two man. Ratchelder was breath¬ 
ing on his neck. A one stroke advan¬ 
tage on the first day of the South¬ 
land Open is no lead at all. 

Forty tense men were left to play 
the second day. At five thirty all the 
scores were in, the brushoffs admin¬ 
istered and the drawings made for the 
next day. Tommy’s name went up on 
the board paired with a man named 
Brilon from Rhode Island. Brilon had 
turned in a 72. I breathed a big sigh 
of relief that Tommy hadn’t been 
paired with either Ratchelder or 
Snyder. Unless Snyder managed to 
turn in a good score to add to his 
bad 76, he had a good chance of get¬ 
ting that touch on the shoulder at the 
end of the second day. 

That evening I stayed away from 
Tommy. I had him on paper and the 
boy needed his sleep. I was reading a 
paper in the lounge of the Up.lana 
Club when Crebson came over pawed 
the paper aside and said, “Dave, boy, 
did you notice the board?” 

“I didn’t notice you, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“I drew my roommate. Jolly old 
Snyder. I got him six strokes today 
and he’s going to be pushing like 
crazy.” 

I grinned. “Does that scare you?” 

“No. But listen to this. Ten min¬ 
utes ago Mart says to me that he’s 
going to try like hell the first nine 
and if he can’t make up strokes, then 
he’s going to coach me. He says that 
either Ratch or I have got to knock 
off the Jap. How do you like that?” 

“Do you need coaching?” 

“Snyder seems to think so.” 

“You lucky boy!” 

We had one slow beer and then he 
went up to bed and I went down to 
the hotel and wrote the usual daily 
report to the company. I nad to think 
up some fancy excuses about how I 
hadn’t been able to sign Forward. 

In the morning of the next day, a 
heavy old man named Willison put 
the pressure on Forward and on the 
twelfth Forward blew up with a nine. 
He collected an eight on the next 
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hole and came home with an 84 which 
put him out of the tournament. I felt 
sorry for the kid, but it gave me some¬ 
thing to put in my report which 
would make the report of the day be¬ 
fore look better. 

I traveled with the small gallery 
that followed Harry Crebson and 
Mart Snyder. Crebson, with his us¬ 
ual freckled grin, played as though 
it was all for fun. Mart was dark, 
deadly serious and exact. He had 
strokes to get back. At *he end of the 
first nine they had even 34s. On the 
tenth Snyder’s drive left him on a 
downhill lie. He took a lot of time 
over it, and, a split fraction of a sec¬ 
ond before the face of his number 
three wood smacked the ball, it 
moved a fraction of an inch. The 
wood shot dribbled down into a creek. 
The rules allowed it to be set back 
for three. With a four iron, Mart 
lifted a good one toward the high 
green. It seemed to split the pin all 
the way. But it dropped short, 
wedged deep in the steep pitch up 
to the green. Snyder was pale. He 
carved it out with a seven iron, but a 
clod of dirt stuck to the ball and 
halted it fifteen feet short of the pin. 
His sixth stroke, a long putt, left 
him four feet away. His seventh 
stroke rimmed the cup and popped 
out. He holed out for eight. It" was 
heartbreaking. What made it worse 
was that Crebson’s four iron shot, 
after his drive, stopped eight feet 
from the pin and his putt went down 
for a birdie three. 

As they walked toward the eleventh 
tee, Snyder said something to Creb¬ 
son. Big Harry stopped dead. The 
caddies and marshals looked puzzled 
Crebson laughed his booming laugh 
and yelled to the gallery. “Hey, 
folks! After a hole like that last one, 
this guy is trying to tell me how to 
play!” 

There was a moment of shocked 
silence and then the gallery laughed 
long and loud. If Crebson had done 
- it to anyone else, they wouldn’t have 
been as amused. In fact they would 
have considered it very bad form on 
Crebson’s part. But Snyder had been 
long due for a fall. His face was the 
color of the sand in the traps as he 


stood aside for Crebson to drive. The 
eleventh is rough - a 235 yard par 
three. 

Crebson was still smiling, but the 
knot of muscle at the corner of his 
jaw bulged. He swung gently and 
easily. The ball headed off to the 
right of the green, faded back easily, 
hit short and rolled up over the edge 
of the green, dead on the flag. The 
distant gallery yelled. 

Crebson stepped back and said, 
“Did I do that right, Mart?” 

Snyder drove a low screaming slice 
into the dense rough. I turned and 
headed slowly across the course. 

Tommy Suragachi and Brilon were 
just holing out on the fifth. I wan¬ 
dered into the gallery and found out 
that Tommy had just collected his 
fifth four in a row. Tommy’s lips 
were a thin, tight line. After three 
holes I found out that it was too pain¬ 
ful to watch him. He was giving 
Brilon a bad time, but each stroke 
seemed to require a terrific effort of 
will for Tommy to relax before he 
could swing. 

With a long, cool drink in front of 
me, I sat under one of the gay um¬ 
brellas and watched the scores build 
up on the big board. 

Jimmy Ratchelder was piling up 
his usual threes and fours somewhere 
on the second nine. But Lovelord, 
Crebson and Tommy were doing just 
as well. I didn’t like to think about 
Tommy out there. Golf at its best is 
a lonely game. It becomes a great deal 
rougher when you have a racial rea¬ 
son for loneliness. 

When the scores were all in. I 
found that Tommy was leading the 
field by four strokes. He had turned 
in an amazing 67, eight under par for 
a halftime total of 135. Ratchelder 
had added a seventy to his sixty-nine 
for a 139 and second place. Lovelord 
had Jimmy tied with a 139 and Creb¬ 
son with his double seventy was 
fourth man with 140. Tliree men had 
141. Four had 142 and one had 143. 

That night I went to see Tommy 
again. As before he opened the door 
quickly, made me sit in the one chair 
while he sat on the bed. I could see 
what the two days had done to him. 
And the third day would be far 
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worse. He was thinner, more tense. 
His hands shook and his lips trembled 
when he tried to smile. 

“You’re right up in there, Tommy, 1 ' 
I said. 

“But for how long, Mr. Able?” 

“Championship golfers can’t have 
a defeatist attitude, boy,” I said firm¬ 
ly- 

He smiled. “I feel as though every 
stroke I make winds a big spring in¬ 
side of me one notch tighter. Already 
its so tight I can just about stand it. 
A few more turns and its going to 
break.” 

“Maybe once it breaks you can 
play good golf.” 

His smile looked tired. "I’ll keep 
going as long as I can. Tomorrow 
morning I’m matched with Ratchel- 
der.” 

“I saw that. Don’t let him get you. 
Don’t pay any attention to him. He 
makes the game look so easy that the 
opposition nearly always goes to 
pieces.” 

“I won’t have any trouble not look¬ 
ing at him, Mr. Able. All I’ve oeen 
able to see out there is the ball. I’m 
vaguely conscious that there’s a gal¬ 
lery around, but I can’t hear them and 
I can’t see them.” 

“Good! Is there anything you need? 
Anything I can do?” 

“Nothing, thanks.” 

Back in my own room I sat for a 
long time thinking about the kid be¬ 
fore I wrote my daily report. I 
wouldn’t have traded places with him 
for a triple A rating in Dunn and 
Bradstreet. 

ATURALLY, Jimmy Ratchelder 
and Tommy Suragachi drew the 
big gallery in the morning. By the 
time they teed up, the crowd stretched 
in a solid mass from tee to green, 
leaving a narrow passage down the 
middle of the already narrow fair¬ 
way. 

Both drives were straight down the 
middle and not more than twenty 
feet apart, with Jimmy longer by a 
few feet. Both second shots were just 
off the green. Jimmy nearly holed 
his approach, but they were both 
down in four. 

I knew that Jimmy had to pick 
up strokes. If Tommy came close to 


halving the morning match it would 
leave Jimmy four strokes or three 
behind going into the afternoon, and 
that was too many for comfort. In 
spite of the urgency of the situation, 
Jimmy was as pink and bland as ever. 
Each time Tommy would step up to 
the ball, his hands would be so tight 
on the shaft that the knuckles would 
be white. He would address the ball 
and give his shoulders a little shake. 
Slowly he would loosen up, then 
pivot smoothly into his grooved 
swing. 

It was the kind of golf you read 
about. Golf is a game which implies 
the precise control of variables. One 
degree excess angle in the club head 
at the moment of impact creates an 
error which, at the end of a two hun¬ 
dred and seventy yard drive is meas¬ 
ured in yards. Traps are planted with 
precise care to swallow the results of 
those one degree errors. 

At the eighth hole they were still 
even. On the short walk to the tee I 
noticed that Jimmy had a new tight 
look around his mouth. He had been 
close to picking up a stroke on the 
eighth, but his perfect approach had 
hit a clumsy spectator. 

Tommy had the honor. As he 
addressed the ball, I saw Jimmy walk 
right into a spectator. He jumped 
back, bowed from the waist, hissed 
loudly and said, “So sorry!” 

Tommy tightened up again. He 
gave himself a little time, loosened 
up, and smacked a good one down the 
middle. Some rowdies in the gallery 
bumped into other spectators, hissed 
and said, “So sorry.” 

It was stupid, but the tension of 
the match had turned it into some 
kind of a joke. The marshals went 
around shushing people, but it didn’t 
do much good. T#e tight look was 
gone from Jimmy’s face. The hissing 
noises from the gallery made them 
sound like a nest of snakes. The tra¬ 
ditional polite hiss of the Japanese. 

It took Tommy a long time to make 
his second shot. With any kind of a 
break he might have overcome the 
effects of the disturbance. He had a 
long wood shot to the green. It was 
a par five hole that he had birdied on 
the first two rounds. The ball sailed 
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away, sharp and true. It looked for 
a moment as though it would strike 
short of the green and roll on. A 
vagrant wind caught it and pushed 
it a bit to the left. It carried a shade 
too far and hit the sharp angle of the 
slope up to the green. Even then it 
would have been good, had it not hit 
a woman in the leg and skidded off 
into the trap. 

Even then he might have recovered, 
except that the ball tucked itself un¬ 
der a slight overhang at the rear of 
the trap. 

Some wag in the crowd hissed 
loudly and said, “So sorry!” The gal¬ 
lery laughed. Tommy studied it for 
long moments. The strategy was 
clear. He couldn’t get under it to 
loft it onto the green. He would have 
to pitch out of the trap toward the 
fairway in front of the green. Then 
he would have to make his pitch onto 
the green so true that he could collect 
a par five. Jimmy was out of trouble, 
ten feet from the edge of the green. 

Tommy stepped into the trap, gave 
himself too little time and swung. A 
shower of sand exploded out, but not 
enough. He hadn’t dug a deep enough 
cushion for the ball. It sailed away 
a good thirty yards, crossing the fair¬ 
way and rolling down into a second 
trap which was designed to catch 
the unwary who sliced on their sec¬ 
ond shot. 

This time at least ten people hissed 
simultaneously and yelled, “So 
sorry!” 

The explosion out of the trap was 
four. The pitch to the far corner of 
the green was five. The two putts 
made it a fat seven. 

Hisses! So sorry! 

Tenth hole, a drive that faded into 
the rough. A recovery shot taken 
while still tense. An unlucky bounce 
into the rough beyond the green. Five. 
One over par. 

Hisses! So sorry! 

By the time Jimmy had recovered 
his four strokes and five in addition, 
the crowd began to sober, realizing 
that somehow they had been to blame 
for shoving the kid out of first 
money. They quieted down and so did 
Tommy. But it didn’t do any good. 
His delicate control was gone, and 


even his judgment in selecting 
clubs. He tried to push to make up the 
lost strokes, and lost more. 

Jimmy played his bland, mechani¬ 
cal golf, making it look like a game 
any child could master. 

Had it not been for Tommy’s 
eagle two on the eighteenth, added 
to the lucky birdie on the seven¬ 
teenth, the score would have been 
worse. Even so, it was about as bad 
as it could get. He turned in an 80 
to Jimmy’s 69. 

At noon all the scores were in and 
posted. Jimmy Ratchelder leading 
with 208. Harry Crebson second with 
209. Lovelord third with 211. Gustaff- 
sen-213. Brilon-214. Suragachi 215. 
Willison and Humboat-216 each. They 
were the eight. In spite of the 80, 
Tommy’s first two scores of 68 and 
67 had left him in the running. 

I noticed Crebson beside me peer¬ 
ing up at the score. 

“Nice going!” I said. 

“Thanks. What happened to Sura¬ 
gachi?” 

I told him. He listened carefully 
and said, “We should have guessed 
he’d pull something like that. It’s 
nothing you can put your finger on. 
He just figured out how the gallery’d 
react and gave them the stimulus. 
Damn him!” 

“He’s still got a chance,” I said. 

He looked at me. “Not for my 
money. Once you crack in this game, 
you’re all done. I get the great 
Jimmy this afternoon. I’m going to 
make him sweat if it’s the last thing 
I ever do!” 

There was something hard and re¬ 
lentless in Crebson’s voice. I know 
what match I was going to watch. 

“Where is the kid?” Crebson asked. 

“Probably gone back to his cabin 
to nurse his jangling nerves.” 

“Let’s take a run down there. Your 
car handy?” 

This time Tommy didn’t open the 
door. He called, “Who is it?” His 
voice was unnaturally high. 

“Dave Able,” I called. 

We waited. Finally he opened the 
door, his face haggard. “What is it?” 

Crebson leaned on the door, push¬ 
ing it open the rest of the way, and 
we went in. Tommy’s battered suit- 
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case was open on the bed, clothes 
thrown hastily in. 

“What’s all this?” Crebson de¬ 
manded. 

“What is it to you?” Tommy said 
harshly. 

Crebson sighed and leaned against 
the closed door. He said to me, “You 
might know it would be a deal like 
this. No guts.” 

Tommy stood very still. At last he 
said, almost whispering, “How could 
you know what it’s like?” 

“It’s easy to be a tragic figure, 
Dave,” Crebson said to me. “You ever 
notice that? There must be something 
delicious about being a martyr. Some¬ 
thing that gets you. Tommy here is 
going slinking back with his tail 
tucked between his legs and when his 
pals ask what happened, he’ll tell them 
all about the hissing business and 
then they can all sit around and cry. 
This punk hasn’t got any guts, Dave. 
He’s yellow.” 

Tommy sobbed something that 
could have been a curse and rushed 
Harry Crebson. Harry twisted away 
from the overhand punch and caught 
it in the palm of his hand before 
Tommy’s knuckles smashed against 
the door. Tommy hit him once in the 
temple before Crebson could grab 
both his wrists. 

Harry sneered and said, “You 
should have saved all this fight for 
the afternoon round, kid.” He pushed 
him roughly back toward the bed. 
“Come on, Dave. We’ll tell them back 
at the clubhouse that the Jap is 
licked.” 

He pushed me out the door before 
I could say a word. I was angry 
enough to swing on him myself. The 
odd light in his eyes stopped me. He 
held a finger to his lips and then 
went silently around the side of the 
cabin, peered through the window. 
He was back in a moment, took my 
arm and hurried me toward the car. 

“He’ll be okay, I think,” Crebson 
said. “He was taking stuff out of the 
suitcase and throwing it toward the 
bureau and tears were rolling down 
his face.” 

T HE GALLERY looked puzzled 
as Crebson tied up his ball. His 
.standard procedure was to grin at the 


audience, kid with the caddy, clown a 
little and then blast one down the 
middle, yards out in front of any¬ 
body else in the tournament. 

But his face was sour and glum. 
Jimmy stood aside looking puzzled. 
Crebson addressed the hall, settled 
his feet firmly, swung the club head 
back and down again. At the moment 
of impact his cocked wrists snapped 
through and the club head made a 
sound like a pistol shot. The ball was 
a rising streak of white. The gallery 
gasped. It came to rest at last, an al¬ 
most incredible distance away. I knew 
that Crebson was pushing himself 
right to the limit of tolerance. If he 
tried for even a foot more distance, 
his control would be gone. 

Jimmy Ratc’nelder hit his usual 
steady drive. It was a good fifty 
yards behind Crebson’s drive. That 
seemed to bother him a bit. He 
stroked the second shot carefully. It 
rolled dead, four feet from the pin. 
Crebson’s pitch was just inside his. 
After they holed out, Crebson walked 
on without a word or a backward 
look. 

Jimmy picked up a second stroke 
lead on the third. Crebson, playing 
silently, got one back on the sixth 
and a second one back on the eighth. 
The match was even. At that moment 
Crebson walked over to Ratchelder 
and said, “Okay, friend. Now I’ve 
got that stroke back. We’re even from 
now on. Do your best.” 

Jimmy flushed. “Are you trying to 
rattle me?” 

“Not at all!” He turned and grinned 
at the gallery. “I’m just warning you 
not to try and hiss me out of this 
one, the way you did Suragachi.” 

“I don’t like your inference, Creb¬ 
son,” Ratchelder snapped. 

Crebson grinned cheerfully. “And 
I don’t like you. The papers are going 
to give us a big play on this, you 
know. Pros yammer at each other 
during match. Let’s have some fun. 
I’ll tell you just what I’m going to 
do so you’ll know what you’re up 
against. I’m going to get a three on 
the ninth to give me a 34 for the 
first nine. Then I’m going to rack 
up a 33 for the second nine, home 
with a 67. That means you need 68 to 
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get a playoff and 67 to win. You’ll 
do well to get a 69 for second place 
money.” 

Behind me I could hear the excited 
low tone of the radio announcer. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I’ve just 
heard one of the strangest challenges 
in tournament golf! Harry Crebson, 
the big blonde ex-G.T. who has been 
burning up the course has just told 
that grand old man of the game, 
Jimmy Ratchelder that he was going 
to— 

I moved away. Crebson had just 
placed himself in a spot where he 
would be either a hero or a bum. The 
odds were against him. No man can 
predict his own score. Jimmy looked 
at him with open mouth. Crebson 
grinned and walked away. 

Suddenly I realized that he had 
promised a three on the par five 
ninth. Five hundred and eipiity-nine 
yards. Crebson teed up, waggled the 
club head, grinned at Jimmy and 
said, “Watch this three, friend!” 

Once again the drive was tremen¬ 
dous. I estimated it at three hundred 
and fifteen yards. Maybe three twen¬ 
ty. On his second shot, with roughly 
two hundred and seventy yards to go, 
Crebson raised a towering spoon 
shot that dropped dead on the green. 
Jimmy was just over the green with 
his third shot, a number six iron 
sunk his shorter putt and took a five. 

Crebson said, “Say! You better 
watch those extra strokes. With the 
33 I’m going to get on the second 
nine, you can’t afford any. Right 
now you need a 3 to tie the match. 

While the tense gallery watched, 
Crebson linked four birdies and two 
pars on the first six holes of the sec¬ 
ond nine. Jimmy, pushing a little, 
managed to get four pars and two 
birdies. That left Crebson four 
strokes up for the round and three 
strokes up for the match. Three holes 
to go. 

On the sixteenth tee Crebson 
stretched and yawned. “Well, Jimmy 
I can relax from here on in. I need 
three pars to get my 33 for a total 67. 
You need three birdies to tie. Two 
birdies and a par to lose.” 

The sixteenth is a dogleg with a 
shallow bend just halfway down the 


fairway. Crebson drove over the 
brush and the yell from the gallery 
told us that the ball was on. Jimmy 
addressed the ball and began to 
tremble. He glanced at Crebson and 
then at the fairway and back at the 
ball. 

His drive hit the ground thirty 
yards from the tee, bounded high in 
the air and came to rest about a hun¬ 
dred and forty yards out. 

“I think you looked up,” Crebson 
said. 

With the match obviously lost, 
Jimmy settled down, took a par on 
the hole and birdied the last two. 

I was weak from the strain. Creb¬ 
son looked completely unruffled. I 
watched Lovelord and Tommy come 
in. Tommy seemed to be completely 
loosened up. I guess that once the 
money was out of his grasp, he had 
forgotten the tightness. 

The cup and the cash was waiting 
just off the eighteenth green. The 
cameras popped as Crebson accepted, 
after waiting around long enough to 
make certain he couldn’t be caught 
by any of the boys plugging their 
way home with miracle scores for the 
last round. 

After Lovelord holed out I walked 
over to him and said, “Third money?” 

He chewed the edge of his mus¬ 
tache. “Fourth,” he said disconsol¬ 
ately. 

“How come?” 

“Tommy, blast him! Sank four 
approaches. Home with a bloody 66 
for a 281 against my 282.” 

And that was it. Crebson took the 
big money and Ratchelder took sec¬ 
ond. Tommy was in for the $500 aid 
Lovelord took fourth. 

Third money in a tournament like 
Southland meant that my hundred 
bucks was a good investment. Our 
spread would say that three out of 
the four big money winners in the 
Southland had used Miramar equip¬ 
ment. Tommy would make some ex¬ 
tra dough out of his third place win. 

I was particularly intrigued by the 
way he had come in so completely re¬ 
laxed. When the prizes were given 
out, I edged closer. 

Jimmy Ratchelder had gotten over 
(Continued On Page 94) 



SCRAPPLE at the CREASE 


By James Rllsia 


As if Hi Bludgeon didn't have enough troubles 
running a broken-down hockey team, without 
having to play nursemaid to a sick pig . . . 


I” DUDGEON—and let 
it be said at once that the 
nickname wasn't his 
idea—finished a cold weekend at 
Berghe Ste. Marie in considerable de¬ 
pression. This Marcel Duval he’d 
come a thousand miles to see could 
skate, all right, but he wasn't the mi¬ 
racle goalie the Blues needed. He was 
just another Canuck; born on skates, 
obviously, but only so-so at puck¬ 
pushing. 

And the blues—not the orginal Sr. 
Louis Blues, and nowhere near as 
,.good, either—needed a miracle. In 
the darker hours hours of the morr- 


ing Hi had been known to sit straight 
up in bed and admit that the Blues 
stank; in daylight he was at least 
more than willing to admit that Jeep 
Kane, the present goalie, stank might¬ 
ily. 

He didn’t feel much cheered to see 
Steamboat Williams waddling down 
the snowy main street toward him. 
Steamboat was spoxtswriter for the 
Blues’ hometown paper, and among 
his other sins had given the Blues’ 
pilot his nickname. 

“Hi, Dudgeon,” he shouted. His 
(Continued On Fnge 84) 
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SPORTS FICTION 
(Continued From Page 82) 
voice had both the strength and the 
huskiness of a tug whistle. The 
strength he had inherited, but the 
huskiness came out of bottles, such 
as the one he was proferring now 
“Here. Little nip for the cold .Cana¬ 
dian steppes, tundra, barren heath, 
or whatever it is.” 

“ ‘Lo, blood-pressure,” Hi said, 
scowling. “For you I have three 
greetings. One: can the Dick Tracey 
routine. Two: stop sounding like a 
Thesaurus. Three: beat it!” 

“You make a grave error,” Steam- 
boar said, waving a finger owlishly 
under Hi’s substantial nose. “I bring 
you good tidings. While you chat- 
ered your teeth and stuck to the 
bench out at the millpond, I, William 
A. Williams, the world’s second-best 
sportswriter, sat cosily in the local 
pub and discovered the world’s 
first-best goalie. You may buy me a 
congratulatory drink.” 

“I’ll knit you a snood for that flap¬ 
ping tongue of yours,” Hi said. “Go 
away and leave me to my miseries.” 

“Didn’t you hear me? I’ve got a 
goalie. I thought that moribund team 
of yours needed a goalie. It certainly 
looks like it needs a goalie.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Steamboat said, cap 
ping the bottle. “It’s too cold to talk 
here. Let’s retire to warmer quarters.” 

In the bar, Steamboat said, “This 
bird’s name is Jacques LaClerc. He’s 
some kind of farmer over in the next 
town. Every so often on Sundays 
next-town’s hockey team comes over 
to the old pond and beats the red 
flannels off the boys here. This Le- 
Clerc is a goalie for next-town, and 
he’s colossal.” 

“Have you seen him for yourself?” 
Hi demanded skeptically. 

“Nooo, you owe this great discov¬ 
ery solely to my scholarly French. 
All the barflies say he’s great stuff. 
Why don’t you take a look at him? 
No point going home early just to 
watch the Blues mortifying.” 

Hi took a look. There was no doubt 
about it. Jacques LeClerc was a ter¬ 
rific goalie. He was the perfect goal¬ 
ie. The local team didn’t score a 
(Continued On Page 86) 
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LeClerc squinted. He was a big. 
black-haired man with the face of 
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“Shaddup. No, don’t shaddup. Ask 
him if he wants to play on the Blues.” 

Steamboat asked, with frequent 
pauses. LeClerc spouted back at him. 
Steamboat reported, “He says, ‘No.’ " 
“Offer him lots of money. 

“You haven’t got lots of money. 
Maybe I’d better ask him why he 
won’t play, first off.” 

Through Steamboat, LeClerc said. 
“It is that I am raising the finest 

an object which he names a pig. I 
must protect the judges of the spring 
showing from being mislead by his 


LeClerc. You can take the pig with 
you. How’s that?” 

The Canuck thought it over. While 
he was doing it, an awful thought 
smote Hi: if LeClerc said he’d go, 
then Hi’d have to have Steamboat 
around all the time to translate. Just 
as he was about to retract the offer. 












single point against him; he caught 
about it. 

HEN HI arrived with LeClerc 
and the pig, the rest of the 
team solemly told him he was crazy. 

“Better crazy than out of a job,” 
Hi insisted. “I could put Cannonball 
in to play for any one of you guys 
and not notice the differece. We’ll 
make a mascot of him.” 

After they got used to it, they 
seemed to take a shine to the idea 
LeClerc, in their opinion, was ter¬ 
rific and all that, but the pig was 
something different, see ? For a while 
things went rather well, except for 
the constant annoyance of having 
Steamboat around; and even Steam¬ 
boat couldn’t haunt the Blues’ home 
rink day and night—he had to be out 
on the job now and then. 

The first tangle occurred at the 
season’s opening. Cannonball, as us¬ 
ual, was in the old unused shower- 
stall, sleeping. He was a moderately 
clean animal by nature, and once de¬ 
prived of dirt to roll in, had washed 
down to a black-and-silver which was 


almost attractive. Hi couldn’t manage 
to love the noises Cannonball made 
when he ate, but he had to admit that 
he had a nice personality. 

“All right, you guys,” he told the 
first in line. “Get out there, and try 
to stay upright on your skates.” 

“What about Cannonball?” Ed 
Myers, the center, asked. 

“He’s all right, he’s asleep in the 
old shower, like always. You’ve got 
other things to worry about.” 

“Ain’t you goin’ to bring him out 
on the sidelines?” 

“What the hell! He’s happy where 
he is.” 

“He ought to be brung out,” Myers 
insisted. “What’s the sense of havin’ 
a mascot if he ain’t out by the ice 
when you’re playin’?” 

“Sure thing, Hi,” Bill Dooley said. 
“Bring him out where we c’n see him. 
Mebbe LeClerc’d like to keep an eye 
on him, too.” 

Hi gave up and went into the 
shower to wake up Cannonball, who 
trotted interestedly after him. The 
(Continued On Page 88) 
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(Continued From Page 87) 
stands, already tipped off some weeks 
previously by Steamboat, screamed 
delightedly. Cannonball sat down and 
watched LeClerc glide out to the 
cage with filial interest. 

After that Cannonball was on the 
sidelines for every game, and Ki be¬ 
came half coach and half swineherd. 
The publicity was wonderful, and Le • 
Clerc was wonderful, too; the other 
Blues were anything but wonderful, 
but with LeClerc behind them they 
did very nicely for themselves. Steam¬ 
boat was on a permanent laughing 
jag. Hi was about ready to throw in 
the sponge. 

The team, however, was happy. 
Cannonball liked them, they liked 
Cannonball, and LeClerc liked any¬ 
body who liked Cannonball. In their 
off moments the Blues were given to 
dropping around to the clubhouse 
and feeding the pig assorted titbits. 
Cannonball was particularly fond of 
sugar, and over the protests, most’y 
untranslated, of LerClerc, the Blues 
took to giving him a lump just be¬ 
fore each game, for luck. Eventually 
the inevitable happened. 

Cannonball got sick. He gave Hi 
a single bloodshot glance when Hi 
went to wake him for the Firecat 
game, and went back to sleep again. 
In a little short of nine seconds the 
whole team was in the shower, alter¬ 
nately pleading with Cannonball and 
glaring at Hi as if the pilot were re¬ 
sponsible. LeClerc was in tears. 

The game made history, of a sort 
The Firecats were a weak team, but 
they walked all over the Blues. Since 
Cannonball was sick, LeClerc played 
sick, which made the team look sick, 
and the whole business made Hi very 
sick indeed. 

After the horrible ordeal was over, 
LeClerc and Steamboat descended 
upon Hi together. Steamboat had a 
good many things to say about how 
Hi had failed in his duty to keep the 
customers happy and would probably 
cost Steamboat his job. LeClerc, as 
usual, couldn’t be understood most of 
the time, but the burden of his song 
seemed to be that unless something 
was done vite he was going back to 
Alberta comme un lapin. 
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The next morning, swearing, Hi 
draped the failing Cannonball in a 
wooly pink blanket and herded him 
off to a vet. 

“Worms,” the vet said. “A fine pig, 
but he’s been badly fed. You can’t 
feed a prize pig just anything; pretty 
soon they begin to run to fat instead 
of solid ham and bacon, and then— 
bingo! Worms.’’ 

“Bingo,” Hi said. “Any hope for 
him?” 

“I’ll give you an anthelmitic, but I 
don’t make any promises. Give him 
about a tablespoon a day—a little 
over that at first, and then decrease 



How was he going to break this to 



It was rough going. During the 
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(Continued From Page 89) 

Cannonball improved. Steamboat 
guffawed. Hi weakened steadily, and 
took to pushing his breakfast bacon 
away untasted. 

JOARLY IN the afternoon of the 
ML Bantam game, Hi dragged him¬ 
self out of bed and went down to the 
clubhouse, armed with blanket, med¬ 
icine, tablespoon, titbits, and sundry 
other items designed to appeal to 
and or revive a pig. Cannonball 
opened one bloodshot eye, allowed hxs 
chops to be parted to admit the table¬ 
spoon, and went back to sleep. Can¬ 
nonball was poorly. 

He pleaded with the great flabby 
beast until he hear Bill Dooley’s 
whistle coming through the office. 
Then he kicked Cannonball out to the 
sidelines. 

“Sit down,” he said fiercely. “And 
look healthy.” 

Cannonball lay down and. looked 
dead. The Bantams began to file out 
onto the ice, and Hi felt a large num¬ 
ber of Blues looking over his shoul¬ 
der. 

“Is he—all right, Hi?” 

“Yeah. Yeah, he’s all right. Just a 
little sleepy.” 

With dubious expressions, the 
Blues went out and took their places. 
The chattering of sticks at the face- 
off revived Cannonball a bit, and he 
lifted his head and watched with 
glazed eyes. His look was one of sad, 
dignified farewell. LeClerc let the 
rubber get past him three times dur¬ 
ing the first period. 

Hi was desperate. He went back to 
the locker room and dug out a half- 
empty bottle of castor oil from the 
medical kit. He considered the table¬ 
spoon and the anthelmitic for a mo¬ 
ment, then threw them both out. “We 
will do this Grandma’s way,” he told 
himself grimly. He went back to the 
game. The score was 4-2. 

Cannonball seemed to like the oil, 
so Hi poured the entire contents of 
the bottle into him. At the end of 
the period the players clustered 
around him, and Cannonball perked 
up. He liked attention, and the oil had 
been a special treat. Hi began to 
(Continued On Page 92) 
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(Continued From Page 90) 
breathe a little easier. 

LeClerc, however, was obviously 
still in some doubt. He watched the 
pig as much as he watched the Ban¬ 
tams. A terrific three-man drive 
caught him flat-footed on the wrong 
side of the crease, and the score went 
up to 5-2. 

“Cannonball,” Hi groaned. “Do 
something. Dance a jig. Sing. Show 
him how healthy you are. ” 

Cannonball did something. Evi¬ 
dently the oil had begun to make him 
feel a little uneasy inside, and, as has 
been recorded before, he had clean 
instincts. He got up, turned his back 
on his owner and the team, and went 
down into the locker room towards 
his stall. 

Hi had the inspiration of the year. 
He eyed Steamboat, who was sitting 
blissfully on the bench, with an ex¬ 
pression of concentrated malevolence 

“Steamboat,” he said, “get into un¬ 
iform and put on a pair of skates.” 

“You’re crazy. I oan’t skate.” 

“You’re going to, all the same. Go 
on, dammit, or I’ll pulverize you.” 

Steamboat went. A moment later 
he was back, walking sidewise on the 
edges of his feet. He couldn’t seem 
to decide whether he wanted the 
skate blades to point out or in. 

Hi called time. “Go in there and 
tell the ref you’re substituting for 
Bill Dooley.” 




“I’ll send Dooley back in before 
play resumes. When you get to the 
team, tell LeClerc Cannonball is dis¬ 
gusted with him for muffing that 
play and is sulking in his stall. He’s 
just childish enough to r 
“But why me? You’ve j 
substitutes—” 

“Because you got me into this,” 1 
gritted. “Anyhow, as you keep i 
minding us, you’re the only one wl 
knows any French. Shove off!” 

Steamboat groaned and tottered o 
across the ice. The crowd began 
laugh. It laughed harder when tl 
p. a. system proclaimed the nar 
of the substitute. Even the Bantar 
laughed. It was all music to H 
ears. 
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sports Action 

(Continued From Page 81) 

the effects of the ride that Crebson 
had given him. He was his suave pink 
self ■ again. 

When Tommy got his prize, Ratch- 
elder came over. He didn’t shake 
hands in the customary way. He 
merely said, “I trust you’ll be in our 
other tournaments, Mr. Sukiaki. I 
hope to have the pleasure of playing 
with you again.” 

Thr crowd knew what was up. 
Everybody seemed to hold their 
breath. Crebson, hemmed in by celeb¬ 
rity hunters, elbowed out of the pack 
and drifted closer, a worried look on 
his face. 

He didn’t have to look worried. 
Tommy glanced toward him and 
smiled. It was a smile that said 
Tommy had caught on to what Creb¬ 
son had done for him. 

He switched the smile to Jimmy 
Ratchelder. The smile turned into a 
wide grin. In a high voice, almost a 
falsetto, he said, “Name not Sukiaki. 
Name isss Suragachi. Hope to play 
again with honorable Ratcheldersan. 
Hear you make miserable shot on six¬ 
teenth hole. Hisssssss. So sorry!” 

Jimmy, his pink turning to a deep 
red, went blundering off into the 
crowd. 

I knew right then that neither 
Crebson nor I had to worry any fur¬ 
ther about Tommy Suragachi. 

Sometimes a tournament will do 
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SPORTS FICTION 

(Continued From Page 94) 

Just in case you’re curious as to 
what the “ephus” ball is, it’s a pitch 
that’s lobbed over the plate with the 
same trajectory that’s evident when 
a basketball player pops in a foul 
shot. It’s really exciting to see 
Truett throw the “ephus” ball, and 
the fans get a hell of a kick out of it. 

About a decade and a half ago, a 
colorful middleweight named Wild 
Man Gould was a terrific drawing 
card in the East. Gould fought with 
his head down, just a little above his 
ankles. Boxing devotees had never 
looked at the likes of a man who 
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NO WONDER 

Shortly after attending the fights 
in Hollywood’s American Legion 
Boxing Club, Bob Hope and Jerry 
Colonna entered a small roadside res¬ 
taurant for a bit to eat. 

While partaking of their victuals, 
Jerry complained to Bob that the 
smell of smoke was overpowering 
him, and asked the comedian if he 
knew where it came from. 

“Sure,” was Hope’s rejoinder, “the 
guy at the next table just had a bad 
heartburn!” 

A FAIR QUESTION 

They’re telling the story around 
the country about the unscrupulous 
fight manager who was so crooked, 
he couldn’t even take his whiskey 
straight. 

It appears he entered a restaurant 
frequented by members of the fistic 
fraternity and asked the counterman 
for an order of cheese. The latter 
gentleman, who knew him for what 
he was, looked him straight in the 
eye. “How’ll you have it, on bread 
or in a trap?” 

STRANGE BUT TRUE 

Did you ever hear of a big league 
batter hitting a home run and being 
the first man to touch the ball after 
it had gone for a round tripper? 

Probably you didn’t, but neverthe¬ 
less, it actually happened. 

On August 8, 1945, in a game 
against Cincinnati at Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn, Dixie Walker of the Dod¬ 
gers caught hold of a fast ball and 
drove it into the right field screen. 
A1 Libke, the Cincy right fielder, 
waited patiently for the ball to de¬ 
scend so he could whip it to second 
and hold Dixie to a double. 

Libke could have waited all day for 
the pellet to drop of its own free will. 
It was firmly lodged in the mesh. 
Naturally, Walker jogged around the 


hassocks and was credited with a 
home run; then the Dodger batsmith 
following Walker grounded out, re¬ 
tiring the side. 

Walker trotted out to his position, 
looked up at the ball he had hit, 
which was stuck in the screen and 
called for time. Then, picking up a 
large rock, he hurled it at the en¬ 
trenched horsehide, hit it on the nose 
and as it dropped, caught it on the 
fly. So—Walker was the first man to 
touch the ball which he had hit for 
a home run. 


BASEBALL’S A WIERD GAME 

Melvin (Dusty) Parnell, promising- 
looking Boston Red Sox rookie 
pitcher, recalls winning one baseball 
argument that led to a very pleasant 
accomplishment while he was pitch¬ 
ing for Canton, Ohio, in 1942. 

With two men out and three runs 
behind in the first inning, his mana¬ 
ger waved him off the mound, but 
Dusty talked his pilot into allowing 
him to try to retire the third man. 

He fanned the hitter, then went 7 
more innings to win the game, 5-4. 

THE SIMILARITY WAS THERE 

The other day, Max Baer and 
Maxie Rosenbloom were strolling 
along Broadway in New York City. 
At the corner of Broadway and 47th 
Street, they ran smack into Fred Alen 
and his wife, Portland Hoffa. 

Fred introduced Baer and Rosen¬ 
bloom to Portland and then casually 
noted—“Max and Maxie are boxers.'’ 

“Boxers?” snorted Portland. “We 
just came from the dog show. How 
come we didn’t see them there?” 

“Ho, ho, ho, ho!” laughed Jack 
Benny’s Nemesis, “they’re not that 
kind of Boxers—although, to be per¬ 
fectly honest, I must admit they 
spent a good deal of their careers on 
all fours.” 
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